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Mrs.  America 
looks  at  foods 

.  o  o  and  looks  hard! 

IX  no  other  country  are  the  eating  standards  so  high 
as  in  America.  In  no*  other  country  is  there  such 
a  market  for  quality  foods. 

What  Mrs.  America  puts  on  the  family  table  must  pass 
close  scrutiny  in  her  kitchen.  Many  canned  foods  earn 
wider  favor  when  packed  in  Canco  C-Enamel  Lined 
Cans.  I  heir  uniform  good  appearance  when  opened 
is  a  definite  sales  asset.  This  applies  particularly  to 


Fall  packs  such  as 
corn,  lobster,  suc¬ 
cotash,  shfimp, 
clams,  crabmeat, 
chicken,  sea-food, 
tripe. 


(cmm) 


Look  for  this  tihblem 
fhiboiitd  Hi  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Cahco  C- 
Enaniei  Lined  Cans. 


Ask  a  Canco  rep¬ 
resentative  to  tell 
you  how  Canco 
C-Enamel  Lined 
Cans  build  perma¬ 
nent  profits. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  (HACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRE 


METAL  Signs  and 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 
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PHELPS  CAN  GO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE^  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


CLARKSBURG, VVl\ 
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JINPLATEa 

Embodies  all  the  qualities  that  consumers  demand 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  I.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


THC  MCUNGRimitl  CO 

LIMITEjD 

cARDrr 

soranmEs 


PHONE— CARDIFF  S14 

-  CABLE  - 

•ELIN  —  CARDIFF’ 


CODES  - 

BENTLEYS - 

A.B.C.  5th  edition 
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rvr.v' BY^, '>;; Xr,/;  : :{; ^ 

ffiflous^  OF 

excel  Our  Labels 

rvTDes  tbe  HJ^dvest  ^Standard 

yVrtistic^lTlerit  jbr  Con^ercial  \&lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiplAic  <2>. 

Roclxester,  N.'VT 


Double  Its  Former  Capacity 


Do  you  know  that  the  1928  Model  of 
tlie  MONITOR  Green  Pea  Grader  has 
double  the  capacity  of  former  models? 
Also,  that  it  still  maintains,  at  this  large 
capacity,  the  remarkable  accuracy  in 
grading  for  which  it  has  always  been 
noted. 

The  reason  for  the  larger  or  increased 
capacity  is  a  simple  attachment  first 
used  in  1928  but  it  sure  did  the  trick. 
Every  user  of  the  1928  model  is  an  en¬ 
thusiast. 

Quanity  with  Quality  is  the  reason  for 
your  using  the  latest  MONITOR  Pea 
Grader.  Write  us. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  dt  Co.  Ino.,  Balto.,  Md, 
Jno.  R.  Gray  Inc..  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Franoisoo  Cal. 

Brown  Boiggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  OnL 
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Good  Labeling- 


applying  all  kinds  of  labels — plain,  embossed  or 
varnished,  heavy  or  light,  compact  or  loose  texture, 
varying  widths — 

cans  of  all  conditions — hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moist — 

all  kinds  of  atmospheric  conditions— 

KNAPP  Labelers  do  good  labeling  under  all  these 
conditions! 


^FRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 


KNAPPCO  gums  and  pastes 
are  made  expressly  for  use  in 
Knapp  Labeling  Machines. 
Shipped  from  New  York  or 
Chicago. 


LABELING  BOXING  MACHINES 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

San  Francisco  Baltimore 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 


TOMATO  WASHER 


PEA  BLANCHER 


CORN  SHAKER 


PICKING  TABLE 


Berlin,  Wisconsin 


Berlin-Chapman  Company 


Off  to  the  Antarctic  with  Byrd 


^SQUIBB  ItUAI^ITY  PBOBIJCTS  lY  COYTIYEYTAL.  CAYS 


Among  the  precious  cargoes  of  the  Byrd 
.  Antarctic  Expedition,  Squibb  Products  play 
a  most  important  part.  For  the  best  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  are  none  too  good  for  this  band  of 
hardy  scientists  and  crew  during  their  long 
sojourn  into  the  Antarctic  wastes. 


The  selection  of  Squibb  Products  is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  their  unvarying  quality  and  to  the  care 
exercised  in  packaging.  Commander  Byrd  can  feel 
sure  that  Continental  Cans  will  give  that  protec¬ 
tion  against  deterioration  and  breakage,  so  neces¬ 
sary  on  this  expedition,  and  in  fact  everywhere. 


COATIAEATAI.  CAA  COBPAAY,  iNC. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

Factories  and  Sales  Offices: 


BAI.TIMORK 
DETROIT 
SEATTLE 
SAN  JOSE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE 
ROANOKE 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEARING 


JERSEY  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 
PASSAIC 


ST.  LOUIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 
CANON SB URG 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffiee,  Baltimore,  Md., 
aa  aecond-elaaa  mail  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year . $3.00 

Canada  .....  $4.00 

Foreign . $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates  —  According  to 
space  and  location. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
manager  and  editor 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  Thb 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


PLAN  CAREFULLY— Next  month  the  State  Can- 
ners  Associations  will  begin  to  meet,  and  with  the 
first  of  these  events  the  season  of  1929  may  be 
said  to  open.  There  is  probably  not  a  canner  anywhere 
in  the  country,  whether  he  operated  this  past  season  or 
not,  but  what  is  considering  operations  for  1929,  and 
getting  ready  now.  This  is  only  natural.  Many  can- 
ners  were  forced,  through  unfavorable  marketing  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  to  cease  op¬ 
erations,  some  by  force  and  others  through  choice ;  but 
now  that  the  future  looks  so  bright  they  want  to  get 
back  into  the  business  as  producers  and  not  remain 
merely  canners  in  name  only.  Others  who  weathered 
the  storm  and  came  through,  even  if  without  noticeable 
profit,  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  their  innings,  and 
they  intend  to  get  them  “while  the  gettin’s  good.”  And 
there  are  always  a  large  number  of  canners  who  put  off 
or  take  on  canning  as  they  would  their  coats,  being  en¬ 
gaged  as  a  yearly  occupation  or  “regular  business”  in 
other  lines  of  industry,  storekeepers,  lumbermen  and 
what  not,  and  who  may  always  be  counted  upon  to  help 
swell  the  packs  “when  things  look  good.” 

So  we  expect  to  see,  during  1929,  about  every  man 
whoever  was  in  the  business  back  at  his  job,  and  prob¬ 
ably  some  new  ones  just  for  good  measure. 

Now  there  could  be  no  complaint  about  this ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  might  well  be  entitled  to  praise  and  en¬ 
couragement,  because  the  preservation  of  food  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption  is.  a  most  laudable  calling,  if — and 
that  ought  to  be  a  capital  IF — every  one  of  them  would 
prove  true  to  his  calling  and  produce  canned  foods  of 
a  commendable  kind.  IF  they  did  not  rush  into  the 
business  to  pick  up  what  profits  there  may  be  found  in 
a  quick  dash  into  and  out  of  it  again.  The  “fly-by- 
night”  is  never  a  credit  to  any  business  in  which  he  is 
found.  Such  turns  of  the  market  as  we  now  have 
usually  produce  a  large  crop  of  “fly-by-night”  canners. 

There  is  not  much  use  railing  against  such  condi¬ 
tions,  or  blaming  the  canners  themselves  for  trying  to 
rush  in  to  pick  up  some  easy  money,  as  they  imagine, 
and  there  is  less  use  blaming  the  supply  man  who  sells 
to  such  i^esponsibles  and  thereby  makes  their  opera¬ 
tion  possible.  Every  man  is  possessed  of  the  instinct 
to  pick  up  easy  money,  and  the  supply  man  makes  his 
products  to  sell,  and  “money  is  money,”  if  money  is 


paid  for  them.  But  there  is  the  rub,  and  the  place 
where  some  degree  of  protection  might  be  injected;  if 
these  fly-by-nights  were  not  financed  on  expectations! 

If  they  have  the  cash  to  put  down  for  their  machinery 
and  the  supplies,  there  is  no  use  arguing,  they  will  get 
them.  But  it  is  an  economic,  foolhardy  crime  to  finance 
them  on  expectations  of  selling  at  a  profit  later  on.  In 
this  case,  at  least,  the  matter  is  brought  to  the  doors  of 
the  canning  machinery  and  the  supply  men,  and  they 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  fact.  Their  regular  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  pay  their  bills  and  make  the  existence  of 
these  supply  men  and  machinery  men  possible,  will 
keenly  resent  any  laxity  in  this  regard  during  this  com¬ 
ing  season,  because  the  lesson  has  been  learned  and  is 
no  longer  an  uncertain  problem:  the  fly-by-night  can¬ 
ner  is  a  detriment  to  every  legitimate  canner,  and  the 
man  who  helps  make  his  existence  possible  will  be  held 
responsible,  and  rightly  so. 

But  the  trouble  will  not  all  come  from  this  kind  of 
canners.  Canners  who  consider  themselves  among  the 
pillars  of  the  industry  will  lay  their  plans  to  so  greatly 
increase  their  output,  during  1929,  that  that  alone  will 
swamp  the  market,  unless  they  are  unduly  careful  in 
the  quality  of  the  goods  packed,  and  the  added  call  upon 
the  factory  equipment  will  almost  certainly  make  such 
careful  scrutiny  an  impossibility.  No  canner  seems  to 
be  free  of  this  temptation.  Look  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  1928  corn  pack  if  old  Dame  Nature,  and 
she  only,  had  not  stepped  in  to  thwart  their  well-laid 
plans,  and  that  after  only  one  season’s  light  pack,  fol¬ 
lowing  several  seasons  of  excessive  packs.  Don’t  say 
it  can’t  be  done;  it  will  be  done,  and  to  depend  upon 
Dame  Nature  to  correct  the  canners’  own  bad  judgment 
is  foolishness. 

Every  man  who  intends  to  pack  in  1929  must  make 
one  set  rule,  must  make  it  whether  he  likes  it  or  not: 
pack  quality  goods  such  as  the  consumer  will  accept 
with  pleasure,  and  pack  no  other  kind.  Quality,  again ! 
Yes,  and  was  ever  its  need  more  imperative  ? 

It  is  told  of  H.  J.  Heinz,  founder  and  head  of  the 
great  business  which  bears  his  name,  that  he  was  ap¬ 
proached  once,  by  the  jobbers  as  usual,  and  urged  to 
pack  a  “10c  seller.” 

“Don’t  you  know,”  he  answered,  “that  the  reason 
this  business  has  been  successful  is  because  we  have 
never  had  a  10-cent  can  to  sell.  We  don’t  want  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  ten-cent  class.  Sell  quality  and  the 
price  will  not  matter.” 
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That  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Heinz  said  it,  and  when  the  ten-cent  seller  was  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception,  as  it  might  be  called  now.  The 
point  is  that  there  never  have  been  enough  fine  quality 
canned  foods  produced,  that  there  has  almost  always 
been  too  much  poor  stuff  produced,  and  yet  the  major¬ 
ity  of  canners  chase  after  this  poor  stuff  production. 
Wake  up  to  this  foolishness  this  year ! 

Get  the  price  idea  out  of  your  mind  for  two  very 
good  reasons:  first,  the  consumers  for  whom  you  pack 
are  not  in  poverty,  and  it  is  only  in  times  of  dire  stress 
that  price,  as  applied  to  their  foods,  applies;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  consumers  have  learned  that  the  lowest  priced 
article  is  not  always  the  cheapest,  but  on  the  contrary 
usually  the  most  expensive,  and  that  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  about  foods.  Today  they  know,  and  you  can’t 
fool  them.  Take  the  ordinary  standard  can  of  tomatoes 
which  sells  for  15c  for  the  No.  3  size,  and  our  wide¬ 
awake  housewives  have  learned  that  the  better  can  at 
25c  is  much  cheaper,  very  much  cheaper,  because  it  will 
“go  further,”  feed  more  mouths,  than  the  lower  priced 
article.  There  is  no  myth  about  this,  but  as  a  fact  the 
standard  tomato  has  been  relegated  to  the  duty  of  soup¬ 
making,  as  a  can  of  tomatoes  to  be  used  in  soup,  and 
that  sort  of  demand  is  very  light  as  compared  with  the 
normal  use  of  tomatoes  on  the  table  in  various  ways. 
Looked  at  from  that  viewpoint,  and  considering  the 
amount  of  standard  tomatoes  packed  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  the  better  grades,  one  is  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  tomato  canners  must  think  the 
people  eat  mostly  soup. 

And  what  is  true  of  canned  tomatoes  is  just  as 
strikingly  true  of  other  canned  foods.  A  can  of  poor 
quality  corn  is  an  abomination,  and  fit  for  nothing  but 
chicken  feed.  In  the  present  ability  of  the  consumers 
to  buy  good  food  at  the  right  price  that  sort  of  corn 
does  more  to  damn  all  canned  foods  than  almost  any¬ 
thing  else.  A  can  of  poor  quality,  hard,  overripe 
(stretcher)  peas,  from  the  canner  who  allows  his  crop 
to  get  too  ripe  so  that  he  may  increase  his  output,  or 
overloads  his  factory  with  excessive  acreage  and  can¬ 
not  handle  the  peas  in  time,  as  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  as  bad 
as  the  can  of  poor  corn,  because  the  housewife  can 
change  her  mind  and  use  the  peas  in  soup,  again.  And 
you  may  carry  this  consideration  down  through  the 
whole  line  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  fish.  The  day  has 
forever  passed  for  poor  quality  canned  foods  of  any 
kind,  and  the  jobber  who  is  so  blind  and  ignorant  of  the 
real  conditions  as  1x)  ask  you  for  such  goods  ought  to  be 
told  to  please  not  take  up  your  time. 

Some  day  the  canners  will  re*alize  that  their  great¬ 
est  competitor  is  the  poor  stuff  they  themselves  put 
out,  and  then  they  will  stop  doing  it.  And  there  could 
be  no  better  time  nor  occasion  for  this  awakening  than 
the  season  of  1929. 

Am.  WADSWORTH  SECRETARY  WESTERN  AS- 
•  SOCIATION— The  death  of  “Col.”  J.  A.  Lee  left 
a  vacancy  in  the  secretaryship  of  the  Western 
Canners  Association.  It  has  just  been  announced  that 
Mr.  A.  M.  Wadsworth,  recently  of  the  food  department 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  has  been  appointed  as  the 
new  Secretary. 

At  the  time  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
Inspection  effort  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  the  Ohio  direc¬ 
tor,  and  since  then  he  has  been  associated  with  several 
canning  companies,  and  likewise  with  some  brokerage 
interests.  So  he  knows  canned  foods  and  is  well  equip¬ 
ped  to  ably  fill  his  new  position.  And  it  is  a  wise  move 


to  have  a  disinterested,  whole-time  Secretary  for  this 
big  Association. 

PRE-HISTORIC  CANNERIES 
Fish  Canned  in  New  Jersey  a  Thousand  Years  Ago 
From  the  Optimist. 

ONVERTING  the  humble  flounder  into  filet  of  sole 
is  a  new  activity  of  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  fish¬ 
ing  fleet,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  industry  is 
conducted  upon  the  very  site  of  America’s  first  can¬ 
neries,  in  use  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  “cans”  used  in  this  primitive  period  were 
conch  shells,  which,  after  being  packed  with  dried 
shellfish,  were  sealed  by  a  covering  of  sharkskin  or 
porpoise  hide. 

The  canners  were  the  Scheyechbians,  who  have 
usually  been  assigned  to  the  Lenni-Lenape  nation  of 
Indians.  But  they  are  now  thought  to  have  been  an 
entirely  different  people,  anterior  to  the  Lenapes.  Some 
historians  deem  them  to  have  been  the  descendants  of 
Chinese  navigators  who  penetrated  the  forests  of 
North  America  in  the  year  458  A.  D. 

Important  old  Indian  trails  of  South  Jersey  lead 
to  the  beaches  of  Cape  May  and  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  in 
which  localities  there  have  frequently  been  found  shell 
heaps  from  which  these  original  dwellers  fashioned 
their  wampum. 

Beauchamp  Plantagenet,  early  navigator,  writing 
in  1648,  tells  of  the  then  centuries  old  custom  of  the 
tribes  to  trek  each  year  in  early  June  to  these  beaches. 

The  braves  enjoyed  a  summer  of  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  while  the  squaws  gathered  shellfish,  smoked  them 
at  great  circular  fires  and  packed  them  in  the  conch 
shells ;  fashioned  wampum  from  the  empty  muscle  and 
clam  shells. 

With  the  coming  of  October  would  commence  their 
march  far  inland  to  winter  tepees,  the  squaws  being 
laden  with  the  winter  food  luxuries  canned  in  conch 
shells. 

So  perhaps,  even  at  that  early  date,  America 
had  its  canned  food  delicacies,  though  a  war  club  or  a 
stone  axe  was  probably  required  to  open  them. 


MRS.  W.  M.  WRIGHT  DEAD 
Funeral  Services  Held  for  Prominent  Preston  Woman 

PRESTON,  Md.,  October  24. — ^The  funeral  of  Mrs. 
Jennie  H.  Wright,  wife  of  Walter  M.  Wright,  of 
Preston,  who  died  at  the  Church  Home  and  In¬ 
firmary,  Baltimore,  was  held  from  Bethesda  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Preston,  Md.  The  Rev.  0.  E.  Bart¬ 
ley,  pastor  of  the  church,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Outten,  a  former  pastor,  officiated.  Mrs.  Wright  lived 
in  Cambridge  during  her  early  childhood  but  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  her  life  was  spent  in  and  near  Preston.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  Walter  M.  Wright,  and 
eight  children. 

The  active  pallbearers  were:  Harry,  Edwin  and 
Phillip  Wright,  sons;  Elbert  Deen,  David  Silvey  and 
Ralph  Agnew,  son-in-laws.  Honorary:  Col.  A.  W. 
Sisk,  J.  T.  Dennis,  A.  M.  Willey  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Phillips, 
Preston;  C.  E.  Andrews  and  J.  T.  Blades,  Choptank; 
Dr.  J.  S.  Garrison,  Baltimore;  Col.  Zora  T.  Brinsfield 
and  George  W.  Woolford,  Cambridge;  W.  C.  Bradley 
and  S.  O.  Neal,  Hurlock;  Dr.  J.  R.  Downes,  Newark, 
Del. ;  Prof.  E.  M.  Noble  and  G.  Herbert  Wilson,  Denton ; 
Thomas  L.  North,  Baltimore,  and  Charles  W.  Webster, 
East  New  Market. 
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Jinnouncinga  Merger  oj 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.Co. 

San  Jose,  California 
and 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Company 

San  Jose,  California' — Lansing,  Michigan 

The  largest  and  best  known  manufacturers  of 
canning  machinery  and  the  oldest  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  spraying  outfits,  fruit  washers, 
turbine  pumps,  and  other  agricultural  equip¬ 
ment  have  joined  hands. 

The  companies  above  named  have  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  “John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.”  The 
combined  organization  will  result  in  economies 
and  advantages  that  will  benefit  not  only  the 
companies  but  the  industries  they  serve. 

The  Lansing  factory  will  be  equipped  to  manufacture  the 
entire  Anderson-Barngrover  line  as  well  as  the  products  now 
made,  thus  bringing  to  eastern  and  middle  west  canneries  the 
advantages  of  close  factory  contact  already  enjoyed  by  can¬ 
neries  in  the  west. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  Anderson-Barngrover  manage¬ 
ment,  policies,  or  representatives.  The  original  executives  of 
the  company  will  continue  to  direct  the  policies  of  the  can¬ 
ning  division  of  the  consolidated  organization.  The  consoli¬ 
dation  simply  means  new  advantages  in  operation  and  ex¬ 
panded  facilities  for  giving  good  service. 

Watch  for  information  on  new  improvements  in  the  Anderson-Barngrover  line  for  1929 

Anderson-Barngrover  Meg.  Co. 

[Canning  Machinery  Division  of  the  John  Bean  Mfg,  Co.] 

San  Jose,  California  Lansing,  Michigan 

Third  and  Dillon  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 

844  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Better  Methods  of  Canning  Crops  Production^ 

By  C.  B.  SAYRE 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


This  is  a  progress  report  of  a  series  of  experiments 
in  the  production  for  the  canning  factory  of  peas, 
tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  stringless  beans,  beets  and 
cabbage  for  kraut.  All  of  these  crops  are  included  in 
fertilizer  and  rotation  experiments. 

With  tomatoes  there  are  experiments  comparing 
various  forms  of  nitrogen  as  a  side  dressing,  different 
distances  of  spacing  tomatoes  in  the  field,  a  comparison 
of  different  methods  of  growing  tomato  plants  and  dif¬ 
ferent  dates  of  sowing  seed,  a  tomato  variety  test,  and 
breeding  and  selection  of  tomatoes. 

A  report  is  made  on  the  relation  of  temperature  to 
rate  of  growth  and  yields  of  weekly  plantings  of  peas, 
a  comparison  of  various  rates  of  seeding  peas,  a  test  of 
pea  seed  inoculation  with  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria, 
treatment  of  pea  seed  with  organic  mercury  com¬ 
pounds,  a  test  of  pea  seed  graded  for  size,  pea  breeding 
and  testing  of  pea  stocks. 

The  experiments  with  sweet  corn  include  a  com¬ 
parison  of  corn  seed  graded  for  size,  treatment  of  the 
seed  with  organic  mercury  compounds,  and  rate  of 
seeding  and  spacing  com  in  the  field. 

Introduction 

Experiments  with  canning  crops  to  develop  better 
methods  of  production  have  been  in  progress  for  two 
years  on  the  Canning  Crops  Farm  at  Geneva,  and  some 
interesting  results  have  been  secured.  Altho  the  find¬ 
ings  to  date  are  not  considered  conclusive  and  much 
additional  information  is  expected  from  a  continuation 
of  the  experiments,  the  demands  from  canners  and 
growers  for  a  report  of  the  progress  of  the  work  have 
prompted  publication  at  this  time.  The  results  should 
be  considered  only  as  indications  of  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  various  cultural  operations  described, 
the  significance  of  which  must  be  established  by  re¬ 
peating  the  experiments  under  varying  seasonal  condi¬ 
tions  of  succeeding  years.  Statistical  studies  of  the  re¬ 
sults  are  not  included  in  this  progress  report;  conse¬ 
quently,  only  those  which  are  considered  significant  are 
discussed. 

Tomato  Experiments — Fertilizer  Tests 
Experiments  have  been  in  progress  two  years  to 
determine  the  best  fertilizers  for  canning  rop  tomatoes 
and  the  effect  of  various  amounts  and  proportions  of 
the  different  fertilizer  elements.  During  the  first  year 
a  uniform  fertilizer  treatment  was  applied  to  the  area 
to  be  used  for  this  experiment.  Plats  were  then  laid  off 
and  accurate  yield  records  taken  to  determine  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  soil  in  the  area. 

The  following  season  a  series  of  14  different  fertil¬ 
izer  treatments  was  laid  out  in  triplicate  with  requisite 
check  plats  for  comparison,  making  a  total  of  58  sepa¬ 
rately  fertilized  plats  from  which  yield  records  were 

1  Other  lines  of  investigation  under  way  with  canning  crops 
at  this  Station  include  studies  of  diseases  and  insect  pests  at¬ 
tacking  important  crops  grown  for  the  cannery.  Brief  reports 
on  these  investigations  to  date  are  given  in  Circular  No.  99  on 
“Diseases  of  Canning  Crops  in  1927,”  by  L.  K.  Jones,  and  in 
Circular  No,  100  on  “Insect  Pests  of  Canning  Crops  in  1927,” 
by  Hugh  Glasgow. 


obtained.  The  same  fertilizer  treatments  will  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  same  areas  for  a  number  of  years  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  various  fertilizers  on 
tomatoes.  The  entire  fertilizer  series  is  repeated  with 
tomatoes  grown  in  rotation  with  other  canning  crops 
and  with  tomatoes  grown  continuously.  The  soil  on 
which  this  experiment  is  located  is  classified  as  Ontario 
loam,  a  common  soil  type  in  Western  New  York. 

While  the  results  secured  thus  far  are  not  conclu¬ 
sive,  the  outstanding  increase  due  to  phosphorus  seems 
significant.  Wherever  superphosphate  (acid  phos¬ 
phate)  was  applied  singly  or  in  combination  with  other 
elements,  the  yield  of  tomatoes  was  increased,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  phosphorus  was  the  principal  limiting  element. 
The  best  results  were  secured  from  a  complete  fertilizer 
rich  in  phosphorus.  Based  on  these  results  it  would 
seem  that  for  tomatoes  in  this  region  the  best  fertili¬ 
zer  to  use  would  be  one  that  contained  2  to  4  per  cent 
nitrogen,  12  to  16  per  cent  phosphorus,  and  2  to  4  per 
cent  potash. 

The  indications  are  that  on  average  soils  in  this 
region  rather  liberal  amounts  of  fertilizer  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  tomatoes  with  profit.  In  a  comparison  of  ap¬ 
plications  of  150  pounds,  300  pounds,  600  pounds  and 
1,200  pounds  per  acre  of  a  4-16-4  fertilizer,  the  heaviest 
yields  of  tomatoes  and  the  largest  net  profit  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  1,200-pound  rate. 

This  is  shown  in  Table  1,  in  which  are  given  the 
balanced  average  yields  of  six  replicates  of  each  treat¬ 
ment. 


TABLE  1.— COMPARISON  OF  INCREASING  AMOUNTS  OF 
4—16—4  FERTILIZER  FOR  TOMATOES 


Amount  of 

Cost  of 

Yield 

Increase 

Value  of 

Fertilizer 

Fertilizer 

in  Yield 

Increase 

Pounds 

Tons 

Tons 

None 

None 

11.02 

None 

None 

150 

$2.81 

13.42 

2.4 

$38.40 

300 

5.62 

13.73 

2.71 

43.36 

600 

11.24 

16.76 

5.74 

91.84 

1,200 

22.48 

18.79 

7.77 

124.32 

Side  Dressings  of  Nitrogenous  Fertilizers 

In  a  comarison  of  different  kinds  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  applied  as  a  side  dressing  to  tomato  plants, 
four  different  forms  of  readily  available  nitrogen  were 
used.  This  side  dressing  was  in  addition  to  600  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  4-16-4  fertilizer  applied  before  the  toma¬ 
toes  were  transplanted  to  the  field.  The  nitrogen  side 
dressing  was  applied  after  the  plants  were  established 
and  just  at  the  time  the  first  blossom  clusters  opened. 
The  side  dressing  used  and  the  rates  per  acre,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  a  teaspoonful  around  each  plant,  were  as 
follows : 

100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda 
72  pounds  sulfate  of  ammonia 
100  pounds  calcium  nitrate 
33  pounds  urea 

Used  in  these  proportions,  an  equal  amount  of 
available  nitrogen  was  supplied  by  each  fertilized. 

The  72  pounds  of  ammonium  sulfate  increased  the 
yield  of  tomatoes  1.9  tons  and  resulted  in  the  largest 
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“LENGTHEN  THE  PACK  -SHORTEN  THE  OVERHEAD” 


Did  you  ever  see  a  succession  of  plantings  on  any 
one  variety  that  was  entirely  successful?  Neither  did  we. 

Nature  has  a  habit  of  closing  up  the  gap  and  bunch¬ 
ing  the  Pack. 

Horsford 

Vine:  28  inch,  dark,  medium  heavy 

Pod:  3  inch,  blunt,  light  green,  double. 

Season:  78  days  to  canning  stage. 

Seed:  medium  light  green,  wrinkled. 

Try  this  combination: 

Alaskas  57  days 

Green  Admiral  70  days 
Horsfords  78  days 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

Breeders  &  Growers  I 

Peas  -  Beans  -  Sweet  Corn 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

i 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


Of  all  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a 
pea  cannery  none  is  as  important  as  the  pea 
hulling  equipment.  The  equipment  that  saves 
Peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the  satis¬ 
factory  hulling  of  peas,  when  in  such  a  state  of 
maturity  as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas,  is  of 
utmost  importance.  For  this  reason,  Frank 
Hamachek  Ideal  Green  pea  hulling  machinery 
is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  production 
of  canned  peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 


MANUFA  CTURERS 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 

ESTABLISHED  1980  INCORPORATED  1924 
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net  profit,  followed  closely  by  the  nitrate  of  soda.  This 
was  on  soil  of  alkaline  reaction.  On  an  acid  soil  the 
ammonium  sulfate  is  not  likely  to  give  as  favorable  re¬ 
sults.  The  increase  due  to  the  calcium  nitrate  barely 
paid  the  cost  of  application,  and  urea  did  not  produce 
sufficient  increase  to  return  a  profit. 

Best  Distances  of  Spacing  Tomato  Plants  in  the  Field 
Practices  vary  considerably  with  different  growers 
in  regard  to  distance  of  setting  tomato  plants  in  the 
field.  In  order  to  determine  the  best  distance  of  trans¬ 
planting  tomatoes,  the  following  planting  distances 
have  been  compared  and  yields  obtained  as  indicated  in 
Table  2. 

TABLE  2.— SPACING  TOMATOES  IN  THE  FIELD, 
JOHN  BAER  VARIETY 


IK  Distance  Plants  per  Acre 

Yield,21926 

Yield,  1927 

Feet 

Number 

Tons 

Tons 

3x3 

4,840 

26.0 

18.36 

3x4 

3,630 

22.02 

16.72 

3V^x4 

3,111 

21.4 

16.46 

4x4 

2,722 

18.15 

12.5 

4x5 

2,178 

14.2 

10.5 

The  results  for  the  two  years  have  been  similar. 
The  yields  have  been  directly  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  per  acre.  The  closer  planting,  however, 
requires  more  plants,  and  therefore  increases  the  ex¬ 
pense  for  plants  and  labor  of  setting.  Likewise,  more 
hand  labor  is  required  in  cultivation.  In  harvesting 
the  crop  the  very  close  planting  makes  additional  ex¬ 
pense,  because  the  pickers  must  exercise  more  care  to 
avoid  trampling  on  the  dense  mat  of  vines. 

Consequently,  taking  into  consideration  total 
yields,  cost  of  plants,  and  the  cost  of  cultivating  and 
harvesting  the  crop,  the  highest  net  return  was  secured 
w'here  the  plants  were  spaced  S^/o  by  4  feet.  This  spac¬ 
ing  resulted  in  heavy  yields,  required  a  moderate  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  (3,111  plants  per  acre),  and  allowed  suffi¬ 
cient  room  to  work  among  the  plants  without  difficulty. 
Comparison  of  Methods  of  Growing  Plants  and  Dates 

of  Sowing  Seed 

There  is  considerable  controversy  among  growers 
of  tomatoes  as  to  the  best  method  of  growing  tomato 
plants  and  the  best  age  of  plants  for  setting  in  the  field. 
Undoubtedly  the  best  age  of  plants  for  transplanting 
will  vary  with  different,  season  and  cannot  be  foretold 
at  the  time  the  tomato  seed  must  be  sown.  However, 
some  information  has  been  obtained  in  regard  to 
whether  a  plant  from  seed  sown  very  early  and  grown 
slowly  is  better  or  not  so  good  as  a  plant  from  seed 
sown  later  and  grown  fairly  rapidly.  Comparison  was 
made  in  1926  and  1927  of  the  yields  secured  from  plants 
grown  from  seed  sown  March  10,  March  25  and  April 
10,  respectively. 

From  each  seeding  one-half  of  the  seedlings  were 
set  in  the  usual  way  of  108  seedlings  per  standard  flat 
(16  by  22  inches).  One-half  of  each  lot  was  also  set  54 
seedlings  per  flat  to  determine  whether  there  would  be 
any  benefit  by  allowing  the  seedlings  more  room  in  the 
flat.  This  doubled  the  expense  of  growing  the  plants 
and  therefore  would  have  to  bring  increased  returns  in 
order  to  prove  profitable. 

The  largest  net  return  -was  obtained  from  toma¬ 
toes  grown  from  seed  sown  March  25,  with  the  seed¬ 
lings  transplanted  at  the  rate  of  108  per  flat.  These 
plants  were  transplanted  to  the  field  the  first  week  in 
June  and  spaced  4  by  4  feet,  and  each  year  produced 
about  20  tons  of  marketable  tomatoes  per  acre.  (See 
Table  3.) 


TABLE  3.— YIELDS  OF  TOMATOES  PER  ACRE  FROM  VA¬ 
RIOUS  PLANTING  DATES  AND  METHODS 
OF  SOWING  SEED 


Time  of  Seeding 

Plants  per  Flat 

Yield,  1926 

Yield,  1927 

March  10 

108 

21.05 

20.5 

March  10 

54 

24.17 

16.83 

March  25 

108 

21.0 

19.93 

March  25 

54 

20.75 

19.2 

April  10 

108 

18.32 

14.6 

April  10 

54 

20.2 

14.57 

Apr.  10,  coldframe  Set  in  field  4x4' 

7.72 

10.52 

Apr.  10,  coldframe  Set  in  field  3x3'  Plants  destroyed 

13.82 

There  was  no  advantage  in  sowing  the  seed  two 
weeks  earlier  (March  10),  but  sowing  the  seed  two 
weeks  later  slightly  decreased  the  yield.  The  plants 
that  had  twice  as  much  room  in  the  seed  flat  (54  plants 
per  flat),  consequently  costing  twice  as  much  to  grow, 
showed  no  significant  increase  over  those  which  were 
grown  108  plants  per  flat,  and  did  not  pay  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  expense. 

When  tomato  plants  are  grown  from  seed  sown 
very  early,  greater  care  must  be  taken  in  growing  them 
or  plants  sown  later  will  give  greater  yields.  The  plants 
sown  earlier  must  be  grown  at  a  low  temperature  and 
with  a  limited  moisture  supply.  Otherwise,  in  the 
crow’ded  flats  they  will  become  too  tall  and  spindling. 
Plants  sown  about  March  25  do  not  have  to  be  checked 
so  severely  to  keep  them  within  satisfactory  size  and 
condition  for  transplanting  to  the  field.  Yet  they  must 
be  grown  slowly,  thus  making  a  hardy,  stocky  plant  in 
good  condition  for  the  field.  Plants  sown  April  10  will 
produce  a  satisfactory  crop  at  less  expense  for  plants, 
but  they  seem  to  lack  sufficient  “age”  to  produce  maxi¬ 
mum  yields. 

Another  method  of  growing  plants  was  tried  which 
is  practiced  in  some  of  the  tomato  canning  regions  hav¬ 
ing  a  longer  growing  season  than  that  at  Geneva.  In 
this  case  the  seed  was  sown  April  10  in  an  unheated 
glass-covered  coldframes.  The  seed  was  sown  thinly  in 
wide  rows  and  the  seedlings  were  not  reset  in  flats  or 
coldframes,  but  were  taken  directly  from  the  seed  row 
to  the  field  at  transplanting  time.  Plants  grown  this 
way  can  be  produced  at  considerably  less  expense  than 
plants  grown  in  greenhouses  and  flats.  However,  the 
yields  were  very  much  less.  In  1926  plants  grown  by 
this  method  produced  only  one-third  as  much  as  plants 
grown  in  greenhouses  and  flats.  In  1927  the  yield  was 
a  little  over  onehalf  as  much  from  coldframe-grown 
plants  as  from  greenhouse-grown  plants. 

Variety  Testing 

In  a  comparison  of  21  varieties  of  canning  toma¬ 
toes  the  John  Baer  proved  considerably  better  than 
other  varieties  both  in  1926  and  1927.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  yield  of  different  strains  of  this 
variety.  Selections  were  made  of  high-yielding  plants 
of  the  better  strains.  These  selections  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  hope  of  producing  a  higher  yielding  strain 
especially  adapted  to  New  York  conditions. 

Since  the  Marglobe  variety  is  being  extensively 
advertised  just  now,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  note  how 
this  variety  compared  with  others  in  these  tests. 

The  Marglobe  is  a  very  fine  disease-resistant  va¬ 
riety  developed  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  proved  to  be  too  late  in  maturity  for 
satisfactory  yields  at  Geneva.  On  a  sandy  soil,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Marglobe  is  said  to  be  earlier  in  maturity,  and 
under  such  conditions,  with  liberal  fetilization,  this  va¬ 
riety  might  give  good  results.  The  fruit  is  smooth, 
globular  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  vine  is  remark¬ 
ably  free  from  disease. 
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COLONIAL  BOV  COPYRIGHTED 


Landreth’s  Garden  Seeds 

If  there  are  any  spot  goods  needed  throughout  next  Spring  and  Summer, 
please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Before  you  place  your  future  order  for  delivery  after  1929  crop  is  harvested, 
write  us  for  prices  for  any  variety  in  any  quantity  for  any  date  of  shipment, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  quote. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 


%  Business  founded  144  years  ago  Bristol,  Penna.  y 


Since  1913—  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200*202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 


ARABOL, 

ADHESIVES 


Glues.Gums& Pastes 
For  Every  Purpose 
Write  For  Samples 

THE  ARABOL  MFG.'CO. 
NEW  YORK;  IlOE  42’“>ST. 
CHICAGO;  (CICERO)  ILL 


What  is  the  Legal  Status  of  the 
Pulp  &  Catsup 
That  You  Are  Buying 
And  Selling? 

Does  it  comply  with  Government 
requirements  on  MOLD,  YEASTS, 
SPORES  and  BACTERIA? 

Let  our  experts  keep  you 
posted. 

Reasonable  Contract  Rates 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS 


15  S.  Gay  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
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Selection  and  Breeding  Work 
Considerable  breeding  and  selection  work  with  to¬ 
matoes  is  being  carried  on  in  an  effort  to  develop  va¬ 
rieties  and  strains  better  adapted  to  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  of  this  State.  A  number  of  crosses  have  been  made 
from  which  new  varieties  will  be  developed,  but  it  will 
be  several  years  before  it  can  be  definitely  proved  that 
a  superior  variety  has  been  produced. 

Pea  Experiments — Rate  of  Seeding 
Among  growers  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  bests  rate  of  seeding  peas,  practices  vary¬ 
ing  from  3  to  6  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  Accordingly, 
an  experiment  has  been  in  progress  for  two  years  com¬ 
paring  different  rates  of  seeding.  Since  the  optimum 
rate  of  seeding  is  likely  to  vary  with  different  varieties, 
four  varieties,  Alaska,  Surprise,  Green  Admiral  and 
Horsford,  were  included  in  this  test.  Four  rates  of 
seeding,  namely,  3  bushels,  4  bushels,  5  bushels,  and  6 
bushels  per  acre,  were  compared,  using  each  of  the  four 
varieties.  Furthermore,  since  the  season  may  very 
likely  affect  yields  from  different  rates  of  seeding,  the 
entire  series  of  plantings  was  duplicated  with  early  and 
late  plantings.  The  early  planting  was  made  as  soon  as 
the  soil  w-as  in  good  planting  condition,  approximately 
April  15,  and  the  late  planting  a  month  later,  about 
May  15.  The  average  yields  of  these  plantings  for  1927 
are  given  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4.— YIELDS  OF  PEAS  FROM  VARYING  RATES 
AND  DATES  OF  SEEDING,  1927 


Rate  per  Acre  Variety  and  Date  Average  Yield  of  Shelled 
of  Seeding  Peas  per  Acre 

Bushels  Pounds 

3  Alaska,  April  15  1,300 

4  1,400 

5  1,700 

6  1,585 

3  Alaska,  May  15  850 

4  885 

5  1,135 

6  1,030 

3  Surprise,  April  15  1,850 

4  2,135 

5  2,550 

6  2,650 

3  Surprise,  May  15  1,015 

4  950 

5  1,515 

6  1,625 

3  Green  Admiral,  Api’il  15  2,015 

4  2,150 

5  2,550 

6  2,650 

3  Horsford,  ApriM5  2,600 

4  3,000 

5  .  2,985 

6  3,035 

3  Horsford,  May  15  1,200 

4  1,500 

5  1,815 

6  1,950 


The  results  have  been  somewhat  similar  each  sea¬ 
son.  Five  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  gave  the  largest  net 
return  in  both  early  and  late  plantings  of  Alaskas,  Sur¬ 
prise  and  Green  Admiral,  and  with  the  late  planting  of 
Horsford.  For  the  early  planting  of  Horsford  4  bushels 
per  acre  gave  the  highest  net  return.  The  Horsford 
variety  branches  or  stools  considerably,  and  the  early 
planting  made  such  large  vigorous  vines  that  more  than 
4  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  resulted  in  too  much  compe¬ 
tition  between  plants. 

'■  Three  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  w’as  clearly  too  light 
a  rate  of  seeding  with  all  of  the  varieties  tested. 
Heavier  rates  of  seeding  increased  the  returns  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  justify  the  use  of  more  seed. 

Four  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  gave  satisfactory 
yields  of  all  four  varieties,  but  5  bushels  of  seed  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  sufficiently,  except  with  the  early. 


planting  of  Horsford,  to  more  than  repay  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  seed.  In  most  cases  6  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre  gave  slightly  greater  yields  than  were  obtained 
from  S  bushels  of  seed,  but  the  increased  yield  was  not 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  extra  seed. 

Compared  to  the  many  hundred-fold  return  of 
units  of  seeds  from  seed  of  other  crops,  such  asi  beans 
and  corn,  the  returns  from  peas  are  strikingly  low. 
Therefore,  the  most  economical  returns  of  peas  for  can¬ 
ning  are  prpoduced  by  heavy  rates  of  seeding. 

A  very  significant  fact  that  developed  in  this  test 
of  rates  of  seeding  peas  was  the  big  increase  in  yield 
due  to  timely  planting.  In  general  the  early  planting 
of  each  variety  and  of  each  rate  of  seeding  produced 
approximately  twice  the  yield  of  the  corresponding 
plantings  made  on  May  15.  Since  timely  planting  was 
such  an  important  factor  affecting  yields  of  peas,  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  was  made  of  the  growth  of  peas  planted  at 
different  dates. 


(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week) 

A  NEW  BOILER  FOR  CANNERS 
HE  canners’  boiling  problem  is  very  much  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  usual  problem  which  you  encounter 
in  a  steam  generating  unit.  The  canner  gets  a 
boiler  which  has  quick  steaming  qualities,  is  efficient, 
and  can  be  operated  by  unskilled  labor. 

All  of  the  above  conditions  can  be  fulfilled  by  a 
Horizontal  Return  Tubular  Boiler,  but  the  fourth  condi¬ 
tion  which  the  canner  requires  is  a  boiled  which  can 
be  set  up  in  any  plant  without  the  help  of  skilled  labor. 
The  old  style  Horizontal  Return  Tubular  Boiler  did  not 
fulfill  this  condition,  as  it  took  a  very  high-grade  brick 
layer  wdth  experience  in  boiler  setting  to  properly  brick 
in  the  setting  for  a  Return  Tubular  Boiler. 


FRONT  OVEN-BOILER 

The  front  oven  type  of  boiler  which  the  Berlin- 
Chapman  Co.,  of  Berlin,  Wis.,  have  brought  out  to  ful¬ 
fill  all  of  these  conditions  for  the  canner,  has  a  simple 
form  of  shell,  complies  with  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Code,  which 
is  acceptable  in  practically  every  state  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  a  very  highly  efficient  bricked-in  fur¬ 
nace  in  which  gases  are  generated  and  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  cold ’surfaces  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  tji^reiore  thorough  combustion  has  taken  place. 
This  Clhapman  Front  Oven  Boiler  in  the  larger  size  is 
shipped  in  two  parts  to  the  canner,  who  merely  has  to 
erect  these  two  parts  one  on  the  other,  and  any  intelli¬ 
gent  day  laborer  can  brick  in  the  furnaces  for  the  large 
size  boilers. 

The  fifth  and  most  important  condition  which  has 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  canner’s  boiler  is  the  low  invest¬ 
ment  cost.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  by  the  Chapman 
Front  Oven  Bonier,  as  these  boilers  can  be  sold  and 
erected  at  a  slightly  less  cost  than  the  Horizontal  Re¬ 
turn  Tubular  Boiler. 
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BOTULISM  AND  HOME  CANNING 


(Journal  of  American  Medical  Association  for 
September  8,  1928.) 


The  Journal  has  for  several  years  summarized  re¬ 
ported  outbreaks  of  botulism.  Whereas,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  outbreaks  have  not  been  accredited  to 
commercial  canned  products,  a  small  number  of  out¬ 
breaks  of  botulism  have  been  proved  to  be  due  to  cer¬ 
tain  food  products  canned  by  home  canning  methods. 
Botulism  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease ;  nevertheless, 
the  fatalities  and  the  fantastic  publicity  have  focused 
attention  on  the  disease  and  on  methods  of  prevention 
by  public  health  officials. 

There  is  generally  a  wide  difference  in  the  ster¬ 
ilizing  time  and  temperatures  used  for  commercial  and 
home  canning,  a  fact  often  stressed  to  the  detriment 
of  home  canning.  A  striking  number  of  outbreaks  have 
been  associated  with  non-acid  vegetables,  such  as  string 
beans,  corn  and  spinach.  In  fact,  it  could  be  considered 
dangerous  to  can  such  vegetables  unless  under  the  most 
stringent  of  sanitary  regulations  and  unless  the  heat 
penetration,  the  hydrogen  iron  concentration  of  the 
product  and  the  thermal  death  point  of  the  possible 
poisonous  bacterial  contamination  were  known  and 
taken  into  consideration.  Even  if  these  were  accu¬ 
rately  known,  canning  by  the  water  bath  method  should 
not  be  done,  especially  in  certain  localities. 

The  teaching  of  home  canning  methods  is  usually 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  agricultural  colleges  and 
universities.  Among  these  there  is  apparently  a  wide 
difference  of  sterilization  methods.  For  instance.  Good 
Housekeeping*  offers  an  article  emanating  from  the 
home  economics  department  of  Iowa  State  College, 
based  on  a  local  study  in  home  canning  by  Sunderlin 
and  others.!  The  sterilizing  time  for  string  beans  and 
corn  with  acid  given  as  one  and  one-half  and  two  and 
one-half  hours,  respectively,  in  the  boiling  water  bath 
(212  F.),  and  for  string  beans  without  acid  two  and 
one-half  hours.  Spoilage  was  admitted  to  occur  in 
these  products  so  canned,  especially  at  incubator  tem¬ 
perature. 

In  direct  contrast,  Cruess,!  an  exceedingly  careful 
investigator  of  home  canning  methods,  advocates  for 
string  beans  a  sterilizing  process  of  thirty  minutes  at 
240  F.,  and  for  corn  ninety  minutes  at  240  F.,  cans  size 
21/2-  Moreover,  Cruess  makes  this  statement: 

“As  explained  later  in  the  circular,  vegetables  are 
home  canned  by  several  different  methods.  However, 
so  far  as  the  Western  States  are  concerned,  there  is 
recommended  only  one  of  these  methhods,  namely, 
sterilization  under  pressure.  For  such  vegetables  as 
peas,  corn,  string  beans,  spinach,  asparagus,  root  veg¬ 
etables  and  meats,  various  boiling  water  methods  are 
very  unsafe  and  should  not  be  used.” 

The  difference  of  opinion  or  lack  of  unanimity  is 
so  manifest  that  further  study  of  home  canning  meth¬ 
ods  is  obviously  necessary.  In  fact,  it  appears  impera¬ 
tive,  since  recent  inquiries  have  shown  that  home  can¬ 
ning  methods  are  employed  for  semi-commercial  pur¬ 
poses  by  inexperienced  people  in  rural  districts.  The 
vegetable  and  meat  products  of  the  farmers  in  certain 
communities  are  brought  to  a  so-called  home  canner, 
packed  in  tin  containers,  rarely  exhausted,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  heat  in  a  steam  bath  or  retort  with  uncon¬ 
trolled  pressure  gauges  and  thermometers  for  periods 
which  are  mostly  determined  by  empiric  methods.  How 


much  harm  such  canneries  have  done  or  may  do  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  In  California  this  type  of  cannery 
can  be  properly  controlled  by  license  and  by  supervi¬ 
sion  through  the  cannery  inspection  service  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health.  In  remote  territories  of  the  coun¬ 
try  their  detection  is  a  matter  of  chance. 


•  July,  1928,  paKe  94. 

t  Sunderlin  and  others;  Iowa  State  Colleite  J.  Sc.  2;  189  (April),  1928. 
t  Circular  276.  Revised,  June,  1928,  Department  of  ARriculture,  University 
of  California. 

DECISION  IN  LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI  SEA  FOOD 
CONTROVERSY  MADE  BY  THE  U.  S. 
SUPREME  COURT 

Y  a  decision  handed  down  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  October 
15,  1928,  the  Mississippi  sea  food  factories  may 
continue  to  operate  as  heretofore,  which  is  to  say  that 
they  may  retain  their  canning  factories  in  Mississippi 
and  draw  their  supply  of  raw  material,  shrimp  and  oys¬ 
ters,  from  the  Louisiana  waters. 

The  Louisiana  Conservation  Act,  prohibiting  the 
taking  of  shrimp  and  oysters  from  the  Louisiana 
waters  by  any  non-resident  or  out-of-the-state  factory, 
was  set  aside  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  ruling  just  made,  and  thus  ends  the  Louisiana-Mis- 
sissippi  sea-food  controversy  that  has  been  going  on  for 
over  a  year,  and  which  threatened  to  put  many  of  the 
sea  food  factories  in  Mississippi  out  of  business  if  Loui¬ 
siana  enforced  it.  Therefore,  a  great  victory  has  been 
won  by  the  Mississippi  shrimp  and  oyster  packers. 

The  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  appearing  in  the  Mobile  Register,  October  16th, 
follows : 

“The  oyster  and  shrimp  laws  of  Louisiana,  pro¬ 
hibiting  their  exportation  out  of  the  state  in  the  shell, 
were  set  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  two  cases 
brought  by  the  Foster  Founndation  Packing  Co.,  Incor¬ 
porated.  Justice  McReynolds  dissenting. 

Louisiana  contended  the  prohibitions  imposed  by 
the  laws  were  aimed  as  conservation  measures,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  no  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the  in¬ 
terstate  shipments  of  oysters  and  shrimp  when  re¬ 
moved  from  the  shells.  It  insisted  that  the  oyster  shells 
were  needed  in  the  state  for  road  building  and  chicken 
feed,  and  the  shrimp  hulls  and  heads  for  fertilizer. 

The  challenging  companies  located  in  Mississipipi 
asserted  that  the  laws  did  not  promote  conservation, 
but  were  aimed  to  compel  them  to  move  their  packing 
and  canning  plants  to  Louisiana.  They  insisted  the 
oyster  and  shrimp  shells  were  largely  exported  from 
Louisiana  and  were  not  retained  by  that  state  for  its 
own  use,  and  further  that  large  quanities  of  both  oys¬ 
ters  and  shrimp  were  being  shipped  out  of  Louisiana  in 
the  shells  by  citizens  of  that  state.  The  effect  of  the 
restrictions  was,  they  declared,  to  impose  unlawful  bur¬ 
dens  upon  interstate  commerce. 

Concerning  the  law,  the  court  held  that  its  purpose 
‘is  not  to  retain  the  shrimp  for  the  use  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana;  it  is  to  favor  the  canning  of  the  meat  and 
the  manufacture  of  bran  in  Louisiana  by  withholding 
raw  or  unshelled  shrimp  from  the  Biloxi  plants.’ 

But  by  permitting  its  shrimp  to  be  taken  and  all 
the  products  thereof  to  be  shipped  and  sold  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  the  state  necessarily  releases  its  hold 
and,  as  to  the  shrimp  so  taken,  definitely  terminates  its 
control.  Clearly  such  authorization  and  the  taking  in 
pursuance  thereof  put  an  end  to  the  trust  upon  which 
the  state  is  deemed  to  own  or  control  the  shrimp  for 
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or  printed  in  cSlors  -  - 
Va  rnished  em tossed 

Will  solve  yo\ir  Isabel  Problems 
and  increase  your  sales. 


55  Beech  St.,  CINCINNATI 
98  N.  3rd  St.  BROOKLYN 
439  Cross  St.,  BALTIMORE 


CORN  SHAKER 


Most  Corn  Canners  use  Ayars 
Corn  Shaker 


BECAUSE 

There  is  no  question  about  the  corn  getting  sufficient 
shake. 

It  is  well  built  to  withstand  constant  and  long  use. 

Lots  of  machines  sold  12  to  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Cans  are  fed  into  machine  and  delivered  automatically  to  labeling  machine  without 
handling. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Black  Discoloration  in  your  corn,  here  is  a  remedy — I'se 
our  Corn  Shaker.  Shaking  also  gives  the  corn  a  Rich  Creamy  Appearance. 

Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 

Pea  &  Bean  Fillers,  Beet  Topper,  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Splitter.  Beet  Quarterer,  Beet 
Peeler,  BeetSlicer,  Process  Clock,  Tomato  Fillers,  Tcmato  Wa»her  Trimmer  &  Scalder, 
Tomato  Corer,  Hot  Water  Fxhauster,  Cooker,  Rotary  Syruper,  Liquid  Plunger  Filler, 
Angle  Hanger,  Can  Sterilizer,  Can  Cleaner,  Friction  Clutch 


ABOUT  400  IN  USE 


Manufacturers  of 
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the  benefit  of  its  people.  And  those  taking  the  shrimp 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  necessarily  thereby  be¬ 
come  entitled  to  the  rights  of  private  ownership  and 
the  protection  of  the  commerce  clause. 

They  are  not  bound  to  comply  with  or  estopped 
from  objecting  to  the  enforcement  of  conditions  that 
conflict  with  the  United  States  Constitution.” 

PEACHES,  CANNED  OR  FROZEN,  USED  FOR 
FLAVOR  IN  MAKING  ICE  CREAM 

ICE  cream  manufacturers  have  found  that  peach  ice 
cream  made  with  well-ripened  crushed  fruit  is  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  peach  season,  but  that  little  is  made  at 
other  times,  although  other  fruits,  such  as  straw¬ 
berry  and  pineapple,  are  available  throughout  the  year. 
For  the  past  three  years  three  members  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  preservation  of  peaches  for  use  in 
ice  cream  making,  and  have  now  reported  in  Technical 
Bulletin  84-T,  Preservation  of  Peaches  for  Use  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Ice  Cream,  just  published  by  the  de¬ 
partment. 

The  experimental  work  was  done  in  the  heart  of 
the  Georgia  peach  belt.  Tests  of  the  product  were 
made  in  Washington.  Two  methods  of  preservation 
proved  satisfactory  and  enabled  the  experimenters  to 
manufacture  cream  of  distinctive  peach  flavor  and  of 
good  consistency  from  fruit  gathered  as  much  as  a  year 
previously. 

The  characteristic  fresh  peach  odor  and  flavor  re¬ 
sult  from  complex  mixtures  of  substances  which  are 
highly  volatile  and  evaporate  on  exposure  to  the  air  or 
in  prolonged  cooking. 

Peaches  were  prepared  by  the  experimenters  in  a 
commercial  cannery  and  were  either  canned  and  pro¬ 
cessed,  or  were  packed  in  cans  and  kept  in  cold  storage 
with  temperature  at  15  degrees  F. 

When  ice  creams  were  manufactured  from  the 
products  they  were  tested  by  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Horticulture,  with  expressed  opinions  as  to 
the  relative  desirability  of  various  creams.  The  frozen 
material  retained  the  characteristic  flavor  in  slightly 
greater  degree  than  that  preserved  by  canning,  but  the 
difference  could  be  eliminated  by  using  slightly  larger 
amounts  of  the  canned  pulp.  The  results,  say  the  in¬ 
vestigators,  show  conclusively  that  the  flavor  of  the 
preserved  fruit  is  retained  satisfactorily  by  the  meth¬ 
ods  described  in  the  bulletin. 

Pulp  made  from  fully  ripened  fruit  was  superior  in 
flavor  to  that  picked  at  earlier  stages  of  ripening,  in¬ 
dicating  the  desirability  of  preparing  the  fruit  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  orchards.  There  are  consid¬ 
erable  differences  in  the  adaptability  to  processing  be¬ 
tween  the  various  varieties  of  peaches. 

Technical  Bulletin  84-T,  which  will  be  of  interest 
primarily  to  canners  and  ice  cream  manufacturers,  may 
be  obtained  free,  while  the  supply  lasts,  on  application 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agi  iculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

THE  CANNED  GRAPE  FRUIT  SITUATION 

The  following  letter  from  the  Florida  Grapefruit 
Canners  Association  tells  an  interesting  story  and 
furnishes  a  necessary  explanation : 

“Bradenton,  Fla.,  October  22,  1928. 
Editor,  The  Canning  Trade. 

Dear  Sir :  Inasmuch  as  there  has  appeared  in  sev¬ 
eral  financial  and  trade  journals  recently  considerable 


loose  gossip  in  the  form  of  interviews  with  ‘a  well- 
posted  operator’  and  similar  sources  concerning  the 
output  of  canned  grapefruit  in  Florida  during  the 
coming  season,  I  would  ask  your  indulgence  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Florida  Grapefruit  Canners  Association  to 
make  a  statement  setting  forth  the  facts. 

Some  of  the  articles  just  referred  to  predict  high 
prices  for  canned  grapefruit  for  the  reason  that  they 
claim  ‘canners  are  in  control  of  the  situation  and  de¬ 
termined  to  take  advantage  of  their  selling  oppor¬ 
tunity.’  The  facts  are  that  every  contract  held  by  the 
Florida  canner  of  grapefruit  for  his  raw  material  sup¬ 
plies  of  fruit  was  called  off  at  the  time  the  West  Indian 
hurricane  damaged  the  grapefruit  crop.  Since  then 
the  canners  have  been  unable  to  contract  for  any  fruit 
whatsoever  at  a  designated  price,  although  strenuous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  do  this.  Th6  strong  proba¬ 
bilities  now  are  that  when  the  canning  season  opens 
in  December,  the  Florida  canners  will  have  to  buy 
their  supplies  on  the  open  market  from  day  to  day. 

In  the  face  of  this  conditon  and  also  on  account  of 
at  least  2,000,000  boxes  of  grapefruit  having  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  recent  storm,  in  addition  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  crop  of  grapefruit  in  Porto  Rico,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  there  was  only  one  thing  for 
the  canners  to  do,  and  that  was  to  withdraw  the  prices 
which  they  put  out  before  the  storm.  The  canners  of 
grapefruit  in  Florida  have  no  disposition  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  situation.  Neither  have  they  a  desire 
to  contract  for  futures  at  prices  that  may  cause  them 
a  loss  in  the  operation.  Some  of  the  Northern  opera¬ 
tors  seem  inclined  to  censure  Florida  canners  for  not 
rushing  in  and  taking  the  Porto  Rican  contracts  at 
prices  agreed  upon  before  the  storm.  Florida  canners 
would  be  very  glad  to  do  this  if  they  could  figure  out 
anything  but  a  loss  at  the  original  prices.  Prices  for 
canned  grapefruit  will  undoubtedly  rule  higher  than 
they  did  before  the  storm,  but  Northern  dealers  can 
rest  assured  the  increase  in  price  will  only  be  reflected 
by  the  additional  amount  they  may  have  to  pay  for 
their  fruit. 

Trusting  this  will  clear  up  the  situation,  and 
thanking  you,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

FLORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT  CANNERS  ASS’N. 

C.  E.  Street,  President.” 

The  vice-president  of  this  association  is  Ralph 
Polk,  formerly  one  of  the  best-known  corn  canners  in 
the  business,  and  Paul  Stanton  is  secretary-treasurer. 
Evidently  the  grapefruit  canners  are  handling  their 
business  in  an  up-to-date  manner,  as  a  canners’  asso¬ 
ciation  should  do. 

BLAME  THE  CAN  OPENERS 

The  following  interesting  article  appeared  in 
“Sheet  Metal  Industries”  (London).  We  repro¬ 
duce  it  in  whole,  and  call  particular  attention  to 
the  danger  of  inoculation  from  dirty  can  openers, 
mentioned  therein.  There  is  new  thought  here.  We 
read: 

Fair  Play  for  the  British  Canner 
By  Observer. 

Slogans  are  apt  to  be  very  deceptive  and  at  times 
are  positively  misleading,  and  certainly  both  these 
charges  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  slogan,  “Eat  all 
you  can  and  can  all  you  can’t,”  but  this  is  the  grossly 
libellous  slogan  that  has  been  tacked  on  to  the  canning 
industry.  Libellous  it  certainly  is  if  the  inference  is 
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Have  A  Clean  Sani 
tary  Plant. 


Well!  When  It 
Comes  To  Shaking 
Corn  The 
Indiana  Corn 
Shaker — 


Kook-More  Koils 
Cooper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles 
Copper  Steam  Tilting  Kettles 
Indiana  Pulpers 
Improved  Brush  Finishers 
Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 
Indiana  No.  10  Fillers 


The  Indiana  Slush  Pump 
will  dispose  of  all  your 
waste  and  sewage.  In¬ 
vestigate  it*s  properties. 


Does  that  to  perfection 
and  it  won* t  harm  a  label. 
Take  it  right  to  the  rick 
or  pile.  IPs  mobile. 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Indiana  Grading  Tables 

Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin  Wilters 

Pulp  Pumps 

Enameled  &  Cypress  Tanks 
Steam  Traps 
Steel  Stools 


SLUSH  PUMP 


CORN  SHAKER 


Use  **CLEVO**  Which  Is  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  resisting. 


QUALITY 

Our  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 


into  your  can 


Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Let  us  Quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 
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intended  to  be  made  that  canned  foods  cannot  be  eaten 
uncanned  because  they  are  inferior.  As  ought  to  be 
well  known  by  this  time,  only  the  very  best  goods  are 
fit  for  canning  if  it  is  intended  to  keep,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  only  the  best  is  packed  by  British  canners. 

The  discussion  that  raged  in  the  U.  S.  A.  after  the 
publication  of  Upton  Sinclair’s  book,  “The  Jungle,’’ 
produced  good  results  in  that  country  in  that  the  health 
regulations  were  tightened,  inspection  was  made  more 
rigorous,  and  as  a  result  the  general  standard  of  Amer¬ 
ican  packing  was  raised.  While  these  results  certainly 
followed,  other  and  less  desirable  results  accrued.  The 
whole  of  the  packing  industry  in  that  country  was  held 
to  be  tarred  with  the  same  brush  with  which  Upton 
Sinclair  had  bedaubed  some  of  the  Chicago  packers. 

Possibly  there  would  have  been  little  objection  to 
this  if  only  the  U.  S.  A.  packing  industsry  had  been  so 
labeled,  but  a  similar  impression  crept  abroad  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  British  food  packing  industry,  and  has  done 
much  to  hamper  its  progress.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  “The  Jungle’’  controversy,  as 
applied  to  Chicago  packing,  the  conditions  therein  por¬ 
trayed  have  no  counterpart  (and  never  had  one)  in  this 
country.  British  canners  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
their  products,  and  the  British  public  not  only  ought  to 
be  proud  of  them  also,  but  should  show  its  pride  and 
confidence  by  buying  home-grown  and  home-packed 
articles.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  British  canners,  like 
all  other  business  men,  run  their  business  to  make 
money,  but  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  in  no  industry 
does  conscientious  scrupulousness  enter  so  much  as  in 
the  one  under  review.  There  are  not  many  industries 
in  which  the  whole  of  a  season’s  production  would  be 
ruthlessly  scrapped  because  they  might  imperil  the 
good  name  of  the  producers,  and  yet  that  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  with  a  leading  British  firm  of  food  packers  a 
year  or  two  ago.  The  fault  was  none  of  theirs,  the  loss 
was  theirs  alone,  in  order  that  their  reputation  for  pu¬ 
rity  and  high-class  production  might  be  maintained. 
The  action  was  not  dictated  by  fear  of  legal  conse¬ 
quences,  but  from  a  jealous  concern  of  what  was  due  to 
their  customers  and  themselves.  This  action,  if  it 
stood  alone,  should  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge 
that  conscience  does  not  enter  into  the  sphere  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  is  merely  an  example  of  the  viewpoint  of 
the  British  food  packing  industry.  All  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting  any  of  the  leading  British 
firms,  such  as  Lyons,  Excel,  Cadbury,  Fry,  Rowntree, 
etc.,  have  been  struck  by  the  almost  extravagant  care 
that  is  taken  to  safeguard  the  users’  interests.  A 
higher  standard  of  purity  is  demanded  by  many  pack¬ 
ing  firms  than  is  demanded  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
itself,  or  by  the  best  local  health  authorities. 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  unhappily  a  fact  that 
a  section  of  the  public  generally  still  looks  askance  at 
packed  foods,  and  for  this  attitude  the  various  scares 
that  are  raised  from  time  to  time  are  responsible. 
These  are  of  the  type  of  the  I^och  Maree  disaster,  in 
which  the  responsibility  was  thrown  at  first  on  the  can- 
canned  foods  eaten  there,  and  the  odium  then  cast  will 
stick  in  certain  minds;  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Health’s  report  thereon.  It  would  be  bad  enough 
if  this  were  merely  done  by  folk  whose  opinions  could 
be  rightly  ignored  on  account  of  either  ignorance  or 
nonentity,  but  when  coroners  and  medical  men  holding 
public  positions  ascribe  the  blame  to  canned  foods  gen¬ 
erally  it  is  high  time  to  call  a  halt.  Surely  these  folk 
know  better,  or  at  .least  they  should  do  so. 


If  they  know  no  better,  then  they  are  utterly  un¬ 
fitted  for  the  responsible  posts  they  hold ;  if  they  know 
better  and  still  sin  against  the  light  that  is  in  them, 
heavy  indeed  is  their  responsibility,  and  again  they  are 
unfitted  for  their  posts. 

Humor  of  various  types  can  be  found  in  most  situa¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  highly  amusing  when  men  who  will  call 
for  the  utmost  measures  of  cleanliness  and  hygiene  in 
connection  with  food  canning  will  still  use  the  unsteril¬ 
ized  can  openers  in  their  homes.  For  that  matter  it 
can  be  asked  very  pertinently  as  to  how  many  of  the 
old  type  of  can  openers  are  ever  sterilized.  Washed 
they  may  be,  but  sterilized  never,  and  the  absence  of 
any  measures  of  sterilization,  coupled  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  an  opener  into  a  can,  would  make  one 
smile  if  the  possibilities  were  not  so  tragic.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  unpurified  sewage  into  the  service  resenmirs 
of  a  town’s  water  supply  would  be  condemned  by  all 
right-thinking  men,  but  although  the  evil  results  from 
such  an  action  would  be  more  widespread,  they  are  no 
more  senseless  than  the  introduction  of  myriads  of  bac¬ 
teria  into  good  wholesome  canned  food.  In  the  former 
case  the  sewage  would  be  rightly  blamed  for  the 
trouble,  but  in  the  case  of  the  canned  food  it  is  the  food 
that  is  unfairly  blamed,  and  not  the  unthinking  person 
who  opened  the  can,  nor  even  the  filthy  opener. 
“Though  thou  bray  a  fool  witlT  a  mortar  and  pestle  yet 
thou  shalt  not  cure  him  of  his  folly”  might  well  have 
been  spoken  in  bitterness  by  the  canning  trade  of  this 
country,  which  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  actions 
of  the  persons  mentioned. 

Today  it  can  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the 
British  canning  industry  has  brought  its  products  to  a 
state  of  perfection  second  to  none  in  the  world.  The 
food  packed  is  of  the  best,  the  cans  are  well  made  and 
thoroughly  reliable,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
packing  is  done  are  as  hygienic  as  a  hospital  operating 
theater.  All  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  pluck 
and  determination  of  the  British  canner,  coupled  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  trades  and  professions  that 
serve  him. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  surely  it  is  merely  com¬ 
mon  fairness  that  the  old  prejudice  against  canned 
foods  should  give  way  to  a  more  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  service  that  canners  render  in  making  it  possible 
for  the  results  of  summer  sunshine  to  be  enjoyed  in 
winter’s  cold. 

LEE  DINGEE  NOW  WITH  COLUMBUS 


The  entire  industry  will  learn  with  interest  that 
Mr.  Lee  Dingee,  formerly  of  the  Fame  Canning 
Company,  has  associated  himself  with  The  Co¬ 
lumbus  Canning  Company,  of  Columbus,  Wis.,  as  sales 
manager. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Dingee  will  acquire  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  company  and  will  devote 
most  of  his  time  to  sales  exp*ansion  in  markets  where 
the  Columbus  products  are  not  so  well  known. 

Mr.  “Fred”  Stare  will  continue  his  sales  efforts 
in  the  nearby  markets,  and  by  that  means  will  be  able 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  expansion  of  the  company’s 
operations.  As  a  manager  in  factory  operations  there 
are  few  if  any  superior  to  “Fred,”  as  the  industry  gen¬ 
erally  knows. 

From  these  developments  we  may  expect  to  see 
Columbus  spread  out  further  and  further,  and  it  de¬ 
serves  it  on  the  basis  of  its  high  quality  products  as 
well  as  personnel. 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Actual  Operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Corn.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess  , 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre' 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Super  Results  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super'Sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in- 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Write  Us  Today  for  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  of  the  Hoopeston  Survey 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  —  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
Factories:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  •  HOOPESTON,  ILL.  •  HAYWARD,  CALIF. 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 

CALIFORNIA  TENNESSEE 


Prize  Offered  U.  of  C.  Students  for  Distribution 
Thesis — A  prize  of  $100  and  a  gold  medal  has  been 
offered  the  University  of  California  student  writing 
the  best  thesis  on  the  subject  of  grocery  product  dis¬ 
tribution  as  a  part  of  his  senior  work  in  the  College  of 
Commerce.  The  award  will  be  made  by  the  American 
Grocery  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Considering  Huge  Refrigeration  Terminal — Plans 
are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  huge  refrigerator 
terminal  in  San  Francisco,  and  R.  I.  Bentley,  president 
of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  is  heading  a 
committee  appointed  to  discuss  plans  for  the  structure. 

Alaska  Salmon  Arrive — The  Star  of  England,  of 
the  fleet  of  the  Alaska  Packers’  Association,  recently 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  with  20,303  cases  of  salmon 
from  the  Alaska  canneries.  The  packet  is  one  of  the 
few  sailing  vessels  still  in  commission  on  the  Pacific. 

Libby  Takes  Up  Option — Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
have  decided  to  exercise  their  option,  held  during  the 
past  two  years,  on  the  cannery  and  other  property  of 
the  Pauwela  Pineapple  Company,  Island  of  Maui,  T.  H. 
’The  Pauwela  Pineapple  Company  was  promoted  in  1919 
by  Charles  Mel  and  started  packing  the  following  year. 

TRI-STATES 

Rooting  for  “Al” — Senator  Withgott,  the  popular 
president  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  demand  as  a  speaker  in  the  campaign  to 
elect  A1  Smith. 

To  Address  Tri-State  Packers — Ben  Nott,  the 
genial  president  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
will  address  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  on  Decem¬ 
ber  the  18th.  Every  Tri-State  packer  should  be  pres¬ 
ent  to  hear  this  successful  exponent  of  quality  foods. 

The  “B.  M.”  Convention — Richard  Phillips  wants 
to  designate  the  December  meeting  as  the  “B.  M.” 
Convention.  Yes,  he  means  Buyers’  Misery,  or  the 
antithesis,  sellers’  market.  The  ocean  is  full  of  water, 
but  that  is  not  what  makes  the  wheels  go  around.  It 
is  the  little  bit  of  water  that  still  must  run  down  to  the 
ocean  whose  current  will  tern  the  wheels. 

Does  This  Sound  Good? — Emmit  Andrews  is  busy 
these  days  feeding  the  wild  ducks  and  practicing  up 
on  his  marksmanship  in  anticipation  of  the  cold,  crisp 
duck  shooting  days  in  November.  Emmit  will  also  be 
on  the  lookout  for  some  one  “Going  up  Salt  Creek” 
soon  after  November  the  6th. 

A  Suggestion — George  R.  Caulk  &  Son,  of  St. 
Michaels,  recently  had  their  plant  flooded  by  a  high 
tide,  the  third  time  in  as  many  years.  Maybe  after 
a  while  they  will  decide  to  use  “High  Tide”  as  their 
leading  label. 


New  Company — Application  has  been  made  for 
papers  for  the  Newbern  Canning  Company,  Dyersburg, 
Tenn.,  capitalized  at  $10,000,  with  A.  N.  Williams,  J. 
A.  Bryant,  J.  B.  Crenshaw,  A.  C.  Hays  and  H.  P.  Tigret, 
incorporators. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  SPECIALTIES 

That  the  market  for  specialties,  such  as  Boston 
brown  bread,  spaghetti  arfd  fruit  cake,  is  be¬ 
coming  more  interesting  to  canners,  is  evidenced 
by  the  increasing  sale  of  these  foods,  and  the  fact  that 
more  “specialties”  are  constantly  being  put  before  the 
public,  only  to  be  “gobbled  up”  rapidly. 

Take  the  comparatively  recent  interest  in  the  can¬ 
ning  of  Chinese  foods,  such  as  bamboo  shoots,  water 
chestnuts,  chop  suey  and  chow  mein.  Largely  through 
the  Chinese  restaurants  these  foods  have  become 
known  to  the  general  public,  ^nd  the  canning  of  them 
has  supplied  a  desire  for  these  foods  in  the  home, 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  gratify  before  these  “spe¬ 
cialties”  were  canned.  The  sale  of  these  foods  is  par¬ 
ticularly  assured  in  cities  of  large  Chinese  population. 

Tomato  sauce,  tamales,  fig  and  plum  puddings  are 
also  among  the  “specialties”  in  active  demand.  And 
dealers  are  claiming  that  specialties,  besides  showing 
a  margin  of  profit  themselves,  also  aid  the  over-the- 
counter  sale  of  staples. 


Nov.  13-15th,  1928 — Wisconsin  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

November  22-23,  1928 — Indiana  Canners  Association, 
Fall  Meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

December  3-4,  1928  —  Western  Canners  Association, 
Fall  Meeting,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

December  6,  1928 — Michigan  Canners  Association, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

December  11,  1928 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Meeting,  York,  Pa. 

December  11-12,  1928 — Ohio  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

December  13-14,  1928  —  New  York  State  Canners, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

December  18-19,  1928 — Tri-State  Packers  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Ben  Franklin  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

January  3-4,  1929 — Ozark  Canners  Association,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Ark. 

January  3-5,  1929 — Northwest  Canners  Association. 

January  21  to  25,  1929 — National  Canners,  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies,  National  Food  Brokers 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

February  27-March  2.  1929 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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For  The  Canner 

For  the  Canner,  or  producer  of 
the  canned  foods  in  the  study  now 
forced  upon  him  to  improve  the 
distribution  of  canned  foods — this 
would  seem  to  be  the  long-awaited 
answer.  It  is  a  treatise  upon  the 
selling  of  canned  foods  such  as  can¬ 
not  be  found  anywhere  else,  and  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  life-long  friend 
of  canned  foods — ^than  whom  there 
is  none  better  able  to  help  them. 
For  the  teacher  of  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  classes,  where  canned  foods 
are  looming  larger  every  day,  this 
will  be  found  a  text  book. 


For  The  Wholesaler 

Every  step  of  buying  and  hand¬ 
ling  canned  foods  is  carefully  cov¬ 
ered,  including  future  buying,  arbi¬ 
tration  contracts,  and  the  handling 
of  spoiled  or  swelled  canned  foods. 
And  there  are  chapters  upon  th»? 
management  of  salesmen  that  are 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  the 
book  to  any  wholesale  buyer. 

It  tells  the  wholesaler  how  to 
keep  check  upon  stocks,  and  how  to 
maintain  a  ready  record;  how  to 
display  the  goods  in  the  salesroom, 
and  what  not  to  do. 


For  The  Broker 

For  the  Canned  Foods  Broker 
this  book  is  almost  indispensible, 
as  he  will  realize  upon  a  reading 
of  it.  It  describes  his  mission  and 


defends  him  against  unjust  charges, 
the  while  it  coaches  him  in  his  duty 
and  obligation  to  both  seller  and 
buyer.  And  it  will  give  him  a 
“working  knowledge”  of  the  goods 
he  handles  daily,  such  as  he  cannot 
get  elsewhere. 


The  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  compiled  for 
BUYERS— BROKERS—SALESMEN  and  CANNERS 

Price  $3.00  postpaid 

Cloth  bound — 270  pages  6x9 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE- 

1  Burt  Labeler,  electrically  driven,  for  No.  3  cans 
1  Burt  Labeler,  adjustable  for  No.  2  cans  and 
smaller. 

Address  Box  A-1603  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Two  rebuilt  Souder  Continuous  Cookers, 
475  can  capacity.  Good  as  new.  Also  one  325  can 
cooker  in  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallon,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— Oyster  Steaming  outfit  complete  and  in 
perfect  condition,  including  3-car  Renneburg  Steam 
box  with  16  cars  and  200  feet  of  track,  Oyster  measur¬ 
ing  tubs  and  accessories. 

Address  Box  1607  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE —Burpee  Stringless,  Giant  Stringless, 
Bountiful,  Full  Measure  Seed  Beans.  Price  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


Wanted —  Machinery 


WANTED — One  Beet  Topper,  advise  condition  and 
lowest  cash  price. 

Address  Box  A-1608  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 


KANSAS  CANNING  FACTORY.  Complete,  including 
all  machinery,  equipment,  and  well  known  tradelbrands 
advertised  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  Equip¬ 
ment  modern  and  up  to  date.  Plant  will  show  net 
profits  of  better  than  $10,000  a  season.  Entire  outfit 
can  be  had  for  $75,000.  Full  details  furnished  to  rated 
buyer. 

Fuller  The  Land  Man, 

Fuller  Bldg.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  canning  factory,  located  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Indiana.  Equipped  to  pack  No.  2,  2^,  3  and  10 
Tomatoes  also  Tomato  Pulp.  Capacity  600  acres. 
Very  low  price  will  be  made  if  sold  soon. 

Address  Box  A-1609  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— To  Settle  An  Estate.  The  factory  of  the 
late  L.  P.  Haviland  at  Camden,  Oneida  Co.,  New 
York,  located  in  one  of  the  best  Corn  sections  of  the 
State.  Equipped  to  also  handle  String  Beans,  Pump¬ 
kin,  Squash  and  Dried  Beans. 

Apply  A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


To  Represent  Canners 

We  want  a  strong  connection  to  supply  our  require¬ 
ments  in  large  quantities  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Virginia  products.  With  competitive  prices  and 
quality,  we  can  do  a  very  large  business.  Liberal 
advances  will  be  given  on  consignment  immediately 
upon  arrival. 

Address  Box  A-1598  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Partner 


PARTNER  WANTED — Colorado  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
experienced  canner  or  superintendent  with  capital  to  buy  con¬ 
trolling  stock  in  a  small  cannery  continuously  operated  for  the 
past  ten  years;  a  healthy  climate  for  your  family;  ideal  schools 
and  living  conditions;  irrigation  grows  excellent  Snap  Beans, 
Beets,  Peas  and  Tomatoes. 

Write  Box  168,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  packing  of  Soups 
such  as  Vegetable  Soup,  Tomato  Soup  and  Pea  Soup,  also  mixed 
Vegetable  Soup.  Address  with  references  and  salary  expected: 
Phillips  Packing  Company 

Cambridge,  Md.  U.  S.  A. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
rearranging,  installing  and  operating  machinery  in  Corn  canning 
plants.  Can  save  salary  in  increase  number  of  cans  per  ton  of 
Corn  delivered  Available  November  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1610  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

TIN  DECORATOR.  PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  high  grade  decorated  tin  and  alumi¬ 
num  packages,  including  all  steps  in  Lithographing,  estimating, 
layouts,  and  manufacturing.  Can  organize  and  manage  the  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  a  new  plant.  Am  well  known  in  the  trade  and  can 
furnish  the  best  of  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1606  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  with  reliable  concern  as  manager  or  superint¬ 
endent.  Fruit  or  Vegetable  cannery.  Experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  the  past  nine  years  as  manager.  Could  make  change 
January  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1611  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


October  29,  1928 
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SAFETY 

First,  last  and  always. 

Watch  your  increasing  values  and  increase 
your  insurance  proportionately. 

You  can  do  this  most  economically  with 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of 
insurance  has  averaged  $6.20  per  thousand 
less  than  the  usual  insurance  company  pre¬ 
miums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEA  VER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS,  192 A 

(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader* 
Green  Bean  Cleaner* 
Green  Bean  Cutter* 


A.  K.  ROBINS  A  COMPANY,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Can  Marker*  Green  Pea  Viners 

Uft  Truck*  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Conveyor*  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO.,  Ltd. 

Ogden*  Utah  Hamillon*  Ontario 


DOUBLE-TYPE*  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufactured  bjr 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc 

Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Pineappl*  Carers,  Sixers  and  Sheers 
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HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT: 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 


Can  prices 

1928  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  Victories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States. 


No.  1  size 
No.  2  size 
No.  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$14.85  per  M. 
20.67  per  M. 
26.06  per  M. 
28.14  per  M. 
62.21  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN 

CONTAINtftS  or  TIN  nATC  -  eiACK  IRON 
MCTAl  SIGNS  AN^ 


COMPANY 

CAlVANIiCO  IRON  «  ll»R( 
OISRIAT  riATURiS 


SEE  THE  j 

Moving  Pictures  j 

of  the  \ 

HYDRO-GEARED  GRADER 

i 

actually  grading  peas,  taken  at  the  i 
plant  of  the  Gibbs  Preserving  Co.,  ' 
Baltimore, 

our  booth 

228  Juneau  Hall 

during 

Milwaukee  Convention 

NOVEMBER  13th-15th,  1928 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  &  Patapsco  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Robins-Beckett  Can  Cleaner 

For  Rusty  and  Dirty  Cans 

Write  For  Special  Circular 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.,  BALTO.,  MD. 

Manufacturera 

CANNING  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Write  For  Late  Catalog 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimora  flsurM  eorraetad  by  thea*  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  tt  Ce.  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  yrieas  eerreetad  by  eur  Special  Correspondent,  fin  eolnmn  headed  *‘N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (Califemla) 

Balto.  M.Y. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . — ™- 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  t8.66 

Large.  No.  2V4 - -  — —  IJ-*® 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  .  t3.66 

Medium.  No.  2Vh _ — - - — ~ 

Small.  No.  2V4 - - 

Green  Manunoth,  No.  2V^..» . t>.B0 

Medium,  No.  2% . — .. 

Small.  No.  2% .  T3.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  eq .  t3.30 

Small.  No.  1  sq . t3.00 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  I  sq .  3.40  t3.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  t3.00 

BAKED  BEANS3 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80  .66 

No.  2  .  1.00  .85 

No.  8  -  -.™  — ••• 

In  Sauce,  18  oa.....~.......~.~.~......~ . 80  .86 

No.  2  .  1.00  ....... 

No.  3  .  1-70 

No.  10  .  3.00  6.00 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2....  1.25  1.30 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.50  6.25 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.36  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No  10 .  7.00  . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.76  Out 

LIMA  BEANS: 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.26  . 

No.  10  .  11.60  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.60  . 

No.  10  .  8.76  . 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.26  . 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  While .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 90  . 

BEETS— 

Kaby,  No.  2 .  1.75  1.90 

15-20,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.60 

15-20,  No.  3 .  1.50  . 

Cut.  No.  2 .  1.06  1.10 

Cut,  No.  10 .  4.60  . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  4.76  4.75 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  6.00  5.00 

CARROTS— 

Standard  Sliced.  No.  2 .  1.20  1.10 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.75  4.50 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.10 

Diced.  No.  10 .  4.76  4.50 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.20 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.16 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.30 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60  1.30 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.70  1.65 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 97%  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.07%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  1.16 

HOMINY3 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10  1.16 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.60  3.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . -. . 95  1.10 

No.  10  .  4.76  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.05  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.10 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36  1.36 

No.  10  .  8.00  . 

PBA88 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  Z..............--........—.-.  1.80 

F.  O.  B.  Co— . . .  1.16  _ 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . 1.16  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co . .  1.10 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  1.06 

No.  8  Sieve,  No.  10 _  6.00  6.60 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.00  6.40 

F.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 . 80 

E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1  . 90 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . . . . 

PUMPKlNt — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 .  1.05 

No.  10  .  1.30 

Squash.  No.  3 .  1.30 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Centiiiaed 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT8 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  .90 

No.  2%  .  1.40  1.10 

No.  3  .  1.20 

No.  10  .  3.75 


SPINACH3 

Standard,  No.  2.. 

No.  2V,  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 


.95  1.10 

1.35  1.60 

1.46  1.66 

4.50  4.90 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.80  .86 
1.10  1.20 
1.16  1.35 

3.50  4.25 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1.. 

P.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 


TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1,  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


6.00 

.62% 

.76 

.65 

.75 

.98% 

1.05 

.92%  1.05 

1.46 

1.56 

1.40 

6.00 

5.00 

4.50 

6.00 

.60 

.60 

3;50 

3.60 

.56 

.65 

3.00 

3.40 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 .  5.00 

Michigan,  No.  10 .  6.00 

New  York,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10 .  3.60  4.90 

Maryland,  No.  8 .  _..... 

No.  10  .  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  2.50  2.80 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.85  2.76 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  8.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 


Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Preserved... 
No.  2,  in  Syrup... 

BLUEBERRIES* 
Maine,  No.  2 . 


1.86  1.46 

6.26  _ 


CHERRIES*  / 

Standard,  Red,  Water.  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2%s . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 


.  2.26 

14.00  10.75 


1.40  1.60 

1.76  1.86 

.  1.76 

13.00  13.51 

.  2.70 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No  .1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

Extra  Standard  White.  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  8 . . . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  8 . 


.  1.20 

5.60  6.60 


1.90  1.80 

2.10  2.06 

.  2.86 

1.20  1.20 


1.76  1.90 

1.80  1.46 


CANNED  FRUITS— ContiBBad 
Balto. 

Seconds.  Yellow,  No.  8 . .  1.86 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  8 _  1.76 

Pies,  Unpelled,  No.  8............—..—.. 

Peeled,  No.  8. . . .  . 

Unpelled,  No.  10 _ _  8JU 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.60 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  water . . 

No.  3  . 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water__...._— _ 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup . „.... 

No.  3  . . . . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2%  ....... 

Choice  . 

Fancy  . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra.  No.  2 _  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 _  ... _ 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% _ ....  2.66 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2%... _ _  2.60 

Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2 .  _...„ 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . .„„„ 

Shredded,  Sjrrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  8.60 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . ...... 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . - . . 

.  Red.  Water.  No.  10 . . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . . . . — 2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 .  7.00 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.26 

No.  10s  .  14.76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . . 

16  oz . 

17  oz . 

18  oz . 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  l-lb.  eases,  4  do*.._..„........._.... 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

•  Standards,  4  oz...... _ _ 

6  oz.  . . 

8  oz.  . . . . 

Selects,  6  oz. . — . . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % _ 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  l......„......................„.. 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Columbia,  Flat,  No.  l_.....l.................... 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium  Red,  Tall...........'.....^........,....... 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  ease 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1927  pack' 

%  Oil,  Keyless  . 

%  Oil,  Decorated . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

California.  %,  per  ease..............— 

Oval,  No.  1 . . 

TUNA  FISH  (California),  per  ease 

White,  %s  . 

White,  %8  . 

White.  Is  . . . 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %s  . 

Striped,  Is  . . 

Yellow,  %8  . . 

Yellow,  Is  . 


- -  1.10 

1.40  1.46 

1.46  1.60 

-  1.66 


1.86  1.46 
1.46  1.66 
2.70  2.80 
2.90  8.10 


1.86  1.85 

4.70 


-  1,70 

1.86.  1^76'.' 


_  7.00 

14.00  18.00 

_  26.00 
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Boyle  Can 


Our  Manufacturing  Facilrties 
enable  us  to  produce 
Over  One  Million  Sanitary  Cans 
per  day 

Your  Requirements  are  Safe  when 
placed  in  our  hands 
Because  we  continue  to  Enlarge 
and  Improve  the  Sanitary 
Can  Departmente 

Mntpl  Package  Corporatio 


double  seamers 

>  Fumiih  ANGELUS 


Boyle  Can 


SERVICE 

Our  S««mer  Service  Men  ere  Experts 
Our  Chemists  ere  Speeielistswith 
Cenned  Foods 

Our  Consulting  Processor  hes  Thirty* 
Five  Veers  Actuel  Experience  in 
Processing 


0«Mrtfn«nts  ^ 

Metal  Package  Ck)rpon 


Boyle  Cans 


shipping  PACILITIt 


proven  quality 

Upholds  This  Feet 

VourB^.uir.m.nts.r.Sfw'-'’ 

MATAd  in  our  henos 
C»n  DepA't"'"’'* 

OurBusinM.I"cr..«*Tejm, 

Customer. 

etal  Package  Corporation 

_ _ 


I  Package  Corporatj 


B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


“B  Cans  are  Best  Cans” 


These  Messages  have  Told  You  We  are 

LARGE  ENOUGH  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF 
YOUR  CAN  REQUIREMENTS 

- □ - 

Equally  Important  is  Our 

ABILITY  TO  GIVE  THAT  CLOSE 
PERSONAL  TOUCH  SO  SELDOM 
FOUND  IN  LARGE  ORGANIZATIONS 
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The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  OCTOBER  29,  1928 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


An  Unprecedented  Condition — “Nothing  to  Trade 
With” — No  Concern  About  Spring  Demand. 
“Let  the  Distributor  Look  to  That” — Cal¬ 
ifornia  Looked  to  for  Tomatoes — 

Futures  Coming  in — Buyers 
Supplied  for  the  Time. 

The  LULL — There  is  a  situation  existant  in  the 
canned  foods  industry  right  now  that  is  unprece¬ 
dented  for  the  time  of  year,  we  believe,  or  at  least 
we  cannot  recall  a  similar  condition  even  during  the 
war-demands,  when  canned  foods  for  the  home  markets 
were  scarce  and  always  in  better  demand  than  supply. 
That  war-time  demand  and  the  high  prices  were  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Government  had  first  to  be  supplied, 
and  then  the  leavings  could  be  distributed  to  the  whole¬ 
salers,  etc.  Now,  however,  the  supplies  of  canned  foods 
in  canners’  hands  are  so  light  that  the  expression  one 
hears  on  all  sides  is  that  they  have  nothing  to  trade 
with.  Generally  speaking  it  is  not  a  question  of  finding 
a  buyer,  nor  of  arriving  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  price 
as  much  as  it  is  of  finding  goods  to  sell.  That  particu¬ 
larly  is  the  complaint  of  the  Baltimore  canners,  who 
now  find  that  they  were  caught  short  on  almost  every 
item  on  their  list,  and  as  they  run  all  the  year  through 
those  lists  are  comprehensive  to  a  degree  not  usually 
seen  elsewhere.  In  other  years  they  were  often  caught 
short  on  one  item  or  another,  or  perhaps  several,  but 
never  before  in  their  memory  on  all,  as  they  have  been 
this  year.  And  the  country  canners,  as  they  are  refer¬ 
red  to  in  distinguishing  them  from  the  Baltimore  City 
canners,  who  specialize  in  one  or  two  items,  found  their 
packs  so  light  this  season  that  if  they  are  not  now 
cleaned  out  they  have  put  what  few  goods  they  have 
aside  and  will  wait  for  later  and  better  markets.  But 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  that  being  done,  if  we  can 
credit  reports.  It  is  said  that  the  canners  are  giving 
no  consideration  to  the  springtime  demand,  as  they 
usually  do  by  putting  goods  away  for  it ;  that  they  are 
cleaning  out  their  warehouses  and  closing  up  their 
year’s  business.  Out  in  the  Arkansas-Missouri  tomato 
district,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  not  over  10  per  cent 
of  this  season’s  pack  (and  that  means  all,  because  old 


goods  were  long  since  cleaned  out)  of  tomatoes  now  re¬ 
main  on  hand  to  care  for  all  the  balance  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  canners  have  no  disposition  to  hold  even 
that,  but  will  sell  out  and  close  up  and  let  the  market 
take  care  of  itself.  Has  any  market  student  within 
our  reach  ever  witnessed  anything  like  that  before  ? 

Again  we  repeat  we  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that 
all  canners  everywhere,  in  all  items,  are  cleaned  out 
and  their  floors  bare.  There  are  still  canned  tomatoes 
held  by  canners,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  but 
decidedly  fewer  of  them  than  has  ever  been  the  case 
before.  California,  of  course,  is  still  in  the  midst  of  its 
tomato  pack,  and  it  may  have  some  surplus,  doubtless 
will  have,  and  it  therefore  is  the  one  place  that  can  be 
turned  to  for  any  amount  of  canned  tomatoes. 

California  claims  another  distinction :  it  is  the  only 
place  where  canned  fruits  can  be  secured  in  fair 
amounts  and  varieties,  and  even  there  it  is  now  said 
that  assortments  are  growing  difficult.  There  is  no 
discounting  the  fact  that  demand  for  canned  foods  of 
all  kinds  is  today  simply  enormous  and  any  interfer¬ 
ence  such  as  we  have  had  this  past  season  in  the  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  farms  or  orchards,  plays  havoc  with 
trade.  The  general  standard  of  the  goods  has  been 
raised  very  perceptably  and  the  people  are  responding 
even  more  readily  than  promised.  Some  items  and 
some  sections  need  only  fall  into  this  line  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  we  will  have  reached  the  day  when  it  will 
be  hard  for  the  canners  to  pack  enough  goods  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  market. 

In  the  market  the  demand  is  not  as  brisk  this 
week  as  it  was.  The  buyers  have  temporarily  satis¬ 
fied  their  wants,  and  besides  futures  are  coming  in  and 
that  always  slows  down  demand.  It  is  a  mere  lull  that 
mfay  last  for  a  month  or  so,  but  it  now  seems  that  they 
must  be  back  before  the  holidays.  And  if  they  are 
that  will  be  another  precedent,  because  they  prefer 
waiting  until  after  inventory  taking  time  before  stock¬ 
ing  up.  However,  canned  foods  are  good  stock  this 
time  and  the  buyers  are  proud,  instead  of  ashamed,  of 
showing  a  goodly  supply.  Moreover  canners  are  pass¬ 
ing  by  all  offers  to  buy  on  delayed  shipment.  That  is 
merely  giving  an  option  on  the  goods  and  shuts  out  any 
buyer  who  might  pay  a  better  price  and  take  the  goods 
at  once.  The  canners  are  “wise”  to  this  and  are  avoid¬ 
ing  it. 

There  are  no  changes  in  prices  to  record  this  week, 
but  the  market  stands  firm  and  any  changes  are  all 
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promised  in  an  upward  direction.  Conditions  in  Bal¬ 
timore  are  not  relatively  different  from  those  in  other 
leading  canned  foods  markets  and  as  most  items  are 
covered  in  detail  in  those  markets  and  often  repeated 
in  the  different  ones,  there  is  no  use  taking  space,  for 
which  we  are  crowded  this  week,  to  repeat  here. 

The  outlook  in  the  canning  industry  was  never 
brighter  than  it  is  today  for  both  canners  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supply  men,  and  about  all  hands  are  busy 
now  getting  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  op¬ 
portunity. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Fast  Pace  Slows  Down  a  Little — Jobbers  Fairly  Cov¬ 
ered  but  Not  Up  to  Normal — Unlabeled  Toma¬ 
toes  Bring  a  Premium — Com  Firm, 

Demand  Only  Fair — Pumpkin 
in  Demand. 

New  York,  October  25,  1928. 

UlETER — Interest  in  spot  canned  foods  had  sub¬ 
sided  a  little  during  the  past  week,  and  there  was 
little  change  in  the  market  undertone.  Wholesale 
grocers  appeared  to  have  caught  up  with  requirements 
a  little,  and  were  not  operating  on  spot  stocks  to  any 
great  extent.  Chain  store  distributors  were  not  re¬ 
ported  in  the  market  in  a  large  way.  While  there  were 
no  further  general  advances  scored,  the  market  was 
well  held  at  recently  prevailing  levels,  and  the  general 
tone  was  quite  steady. 

Inventories — Reports  from  various  quarters  indi¬ 
cate  that  distributors,  by  their  buving  during  recent 
weeks,  have  been  able  to  build  up  their  inventories  to  a 
safety  margin,  but  are  not  carrying  as  much  canned 
foods  in  many  instances  as  is  normally  on  hand  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  expected  that  the  year-end  in¬ 
ventories  will  show  rather  light  holdings,  and  that  an¬ 
other  good  buying  movement  will  be  witnessed  early 
in  1929.  Canners  in  some  instances  have  been  with¬ 
holding  offerings  from  the  current  market  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  this  buying,  expectant  of  generally  higher 
prices  later  on  in  the  season,  when,  it  is  believed,  short¬ 
ages  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  develop  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  staples. 

Tomatoes — Jobbers  have  been  inquiring  for  unla¬ 
beled  tomatoes  during  the  week,  but  find  that  buyers 
are  generally  asking  21/2  to  5c  a  dozen  over  the  current 
going  market  on  unlabeled  Is  and  2s.  For  labeled  goods 
the  market  is  quotable  at  65  to  70c  for  Is,  95c  to  $1.00 
for  2s,  $1.40  to  $1.45  for  3s,  and  $4.50  to  $5.00  for  10s, 
with  $4.75  in  most  cases  the  inside  price  on  the  latter 
size.  Estimates  regarding  the  size  of  the  Southern  pack 
this  year  vary,  although  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  outturn  has  been  smaller  than  the  1927  total.  In¬ 
diana  tomatoes  continue  firm  at  $1.00  for  2s  and  $1.50 
for  3s. 

Com — Buyers  have  been  in  the  market  for  South¬ 
ern  standards  in  a  fair  way  during  the  week,  but  the 
buying  has  been  mainly  of  a  filling-in  nature,  with  little 
quantity  business  noted.  The  market  is  held  at  95c  to 
$1.00  per  dozen  at  factories.  Western  packers  are  still 
booking  business  as  low  as  90c  a  dozen,  cannery,  al¬ 
though  the  general  market  appears  to  be  about  5c  per 
dozen  over  this  figure.  Fancy  corn  has  met  with  a  good 
inquiry  during  the  week,  and  the  market  is  steady  to 
firm  for  all  packs. 


Peas — This  third  member  of  the  “big  three”  can¬ 
ned  food  staples  group  has  been  well  maintained  this 
week.  Routine  buying  is  reported  on  Western  packs, 
with  the  inside  on  standard  quality  $1.00  a  dozen. 
Southern  packers  are  now  quoting  the  same  figure. 
Prices  on  the  fancy  siftings  are  also  strong,  with  cur¬ 
rent  offerings  relatively  light,  and  jobbers  in  most  in¬ 
stances  buying  only  as  needed. 

Sardines — The  run  of  fish  has  again  fallen  off  in 
Maine  waters,  and  consequently  packing  operations 
have  slackened  down.  The  pack  for  the  season  is  va¬ 
riously  estimated  from  1,750,000  to  2,000,000  cases,  as 
compared  with  the  pack  of  1,250,000  cases  last  year. 
The  market  has  continued  in  steady  position.  While 
canners’  stocks  are  not  large,  they  have  sufficient 
stocks  on  hand  to  take  care  of  the  assortments  which 
buyers  are  calling  for. 

Salmon — There  have  been  no  further  changes  in 
the  situation.  Demand  for  salmon  for  shipment  from 
the  Coast  is  not  heavy.  Eastern  jobbers  appear  to  have 
enough  salmon  on  hand  to  take  care  of  their  prompt 
and  nearby  requirements,  and  are  disposed  to  wait  out 
the  coast  market.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  im¬ 
pression  that  the  recent  bulling  of  the  coast  market, 
particularly  on  pinks,  was  uncalled  for,  and  buyers 
have  an  idea  that  they  can  obtain  supplies  at  lower 
prices  if  they  remain  out  of  the  market  long  enough  to 
start  Coast  holders  worrying  about  moving  their  goods. 

California  Fruits — The  pack  of  peaches  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  this  year  was  just  a  little  under  15,000,000  cases, 
considerably  larger  than  had  been  generally  looked  for. 
In  consequence  of  this  development,  buyers  are  more 
inclined  to  look  for  concessions  from  the  smaller  hold¬ 
ers,  and  have  not  been  doing  much  buying  this  week. 
The  market,  on  the  whole,  seems  well  held  on  the  Coast 
thus  far,  however.  California  packers  are  well  sold  up 
on  Bartlett  pears,  having  purchased  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  Oregon  and  Washington  apacks  in  the  open 
market  to  round  out  their  deliveries.  Royal  Anne  cher¬ 
ries  are  also  understood  to  be  a  scarce  commodity  on 
the  Coast,  with  quotations  on  what  surplus  stocks  as 
remain  well  held. 

Pineapple  Slow — There  has  been  little  spot  trading 
on  Hawaiian  pineapple  reported  here  during  recent 
weeks.  Jobbers  are  not  offering  on  the  spot  position  in 
a  large  way,  preferring  to  retain  their  stocks  for  their 
own  distributive  requirements  later  on  in  the  season. 
The  Coast  maket  is  strongly  maintained,  with  a  fair 
movement  reported. 

Pumpkin — This  article  is  in  demand,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  holds  firm.  Western  packers  are  quoting  for 
prompt  shipment  at  90  to  95c  for  23,  $1.15  for  21/2S, 
$1.20  to  $1.25  for  3s,  and  $4.00  for  10s,  all  f.  0.  b.  can¬ 
neries.  Southern  packers  are  reported  to  have  made 
but  a  small  pack,  sufficient  only  to  take  care  of  future 
contracts.  Jobbers  are  in  the  market  for  pumpkin, 
considering  it  a  “good  buy”  at  current  quotations,  and 
anticipating  a  scarcity  of  stocks  later  on  in  the  season. 

Shrimp — Packing  operations  have  picked  up  a 
little  during  the  past  10  days,  under  the  influence  of  a 
better  catch  of  fish,  but  the  pack  is  still  running  behind 
last  year’s.  The  market  holds  firm  at  $1.45  on  the  in¬ 
side  for  medium  shrimp.  Jobbers  are  buying  only  in 
limited  quantities,  taking  in  but  sufficient  quantities  to 
fill  their  own  current  orders. 

Beans — Reports  from  Southern  packing  centers 
note  continued  firmness  on  stringless  beans.  Some 
standards  can  still  be  picked  up  at  $1.25,  but  canners’ 
ideas  are  definitely  stronger.  Some  packers  expect  the 
market  to  go  to  $1.50  again,  and  consequently  are  with- 
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holding  offerings  from  the  spot  market.  Offerings  of 
10s  are  not  large,  and  the  market  is  strong  at  an  inside 
price  of  $6.50,  with  $6.75  to  $7.00  quoted  by  some  sell¬ 
ers.  It  is  believed  that  there  has  been  a  little  specu¬ 
lative  buying  of  beans  on  the  way  up,  but  the  stocks  so 
acquired  are  not  thought  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  con¬ 
stitute  much  of  a  market  factor  when  they  are  released 
on  the  market  later  on. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Good  Steady  Buying  and  Not  of  Speculative  Kind. 

Tomatoes  Firm — Puree  Has  Come  Into  Its  Own 
Again — Pea  Pack  and  Prices  Accepted. 

Corn  Shows  Strength — Pro-rating 
Pumpkin  —  Kraut  Due  for 
Sharp  Advance. 

Chicago,  October  25th,  1928. 
USINESS  GOOD — Trading  continues  good  on  most 
canned  foods  items.  While  there  is  not  much  evi¬ 
dence  of  speculative  buying,  there  seems  to  be  a 
good  steady  sale.  The  fact  that  comparatively  small 
future  sales  were  made  has  created  a  condition  of  very 
normal  low  stocks  on  most  products,  and  a  consequent 
steady  business.  It  is  also  apparent  that  some  of  the 
far-sighted  buyers  here  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
goods  which  they  might  purchase  now  may  be  worth 
substantially  more  money  later ;  however,  general  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  trade  have  not  been  such  as  to  make  any 
heavy  speculative  operations  wuse. 

Conditions  locally  and  in  the  tributary  country 
territory  are  healthy,  and  with  that  situation  prevail¬ 
ing  we  can  look  for  continued  good  interests  in  canned 
foods  from  Chicago  all  winter. 

It  is  the  hope  that  jobbers,  canners  and  brokers 
will  all  co-operate  in  marketing  the  packs  at  good  fair 
prices,  avoiding  both  extremes  of  demoralized  low 
prices,  also  excessive  high  prices,  which  only  result 
in  discouraging  consumer  support  and  follow  with  a 
reaction  where  someone  sustains  a  disappointment. 

Tomatoes — Prices  continue  about  as  previously 
advised:  Indiana  standard  2s  at  $1.05;  3s,  $1.45;  ex¬ 
tra  standard  2s,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  extra  standard  3s, 
$1.55  to  $1.65.  No.  10  tomatoes  are  getting  increas¬ 
ingly  scarce,  nominally  $5.50  to  $6.00  for  Mid-Western 
standard,  but  offerings  very  few. 

Tomato  Puree — This  product,  which  was  so  grossly 
neglected  and  kicked  around  all  last  summer  at  pre¬ 
posterous  sacrifice  prices,  has  come  into  its  own.  Not 
only  are  jobbers  showing  a  keen  interest,  but  big  man¬ 
ufacturers  generally  are  scrambling  to  cover  with  their 
delayed  speculations.  There  will  be  no  surplus  of  puree 
W'hen  everybody  gets  covered  with  his  needs.  No.  10 
puree,  1.045  gravity,  offered  at  $5.00  Chicago;  No.  1 
at  75c ;  thinner  puree  perhaps  obtainable  at  slight  con¬ 
cessions  from  above,  but  in  general  there  are  no  lots 
pressing  for  sale  in  the  least. 

Catsup — This  item,  which  has  been  overproduced 
for  several  seasons  past,  has  come  into  its  own  along 
with  other  tomato  products.  Most  catsup  bottlers 
have  by  this  time  sold  their  stocks  and  are  ready  to 
lock  up  for  the  year.  A  few  of  the  larger  manufac¬ 
turers  are  still  offering  limited  quantities,  but  at  strong 
prices.  14-oz.  extra  standard,  which  could  be  obtained 
at  $1.20  factory  some  weeks  ago,  is  now  priced  at 
$1.35;  other  grades  in  proportion. 


Peas — ^There  seems  to  be  a  little  better  interest. 
The  slightly  larger  pack  which  the  statistics  showed 
has  now  been  entirely  discounted  and  buyers  appa¬ 
rently  are  reconciled  to  current  levels  as  likely  to  pre¬ 
vail  until  net  crop.  Standard  peas,  either  Sweet  or 
Alaskas,  are  not  available  under  95c,  regardless  of 
quantity.  Very  little  change  in  the  better  grades  of 
peas,  but  consumer  demand  apparently  steady. 

Sweet  Corn — 90c  Iowa,  Wisconsin  or  Minnespta 
factory,  positively  lowest.  We  know  of  one  packer 
who  turned  down  8,000  cases  good,  clean  business, 
standard  corn  at  90c  last  week.  It  may  not  be  that 
there  is  going  to  be  any  skyrocket  operations  on  canned 
corn,  but  it  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  see 
another  nickel  tacked  on  to  corn  valuations  all  the  way 
through.  The  Southwestern  States  especially  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  heavy  drag  against  what  little  corn  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  canneries. 

Pumpkin — Crop  evidently  acutely  short.  Packers 
who  have  never  made  a  pro-rated  delivery  in  many 
years  are  confessing  their  inability  to  deliver  in  full. 
The  pumpkins,  while  planted  in  ample  acreage,  account 
the  shortage  of  previous  season,  did  not  mature  to  any 
size,  and  as  a  result  packers  are  encountering  disap¬ 
pointment  on  their  quantity  available.  We  have  heard 
of  pro-rated  delivery  50  per  cent,  delivery  60  per  cent 
and  75  per  cent;  a  few  lucky  canners  have  delivered 
in  full,  but  probably  only  because  they  had  very  few 
futures  on  contract.  Pumpkin  is  going  to  clean  up  by 
January,  at  which  time  it  usually  passes  away  into  the 
dscard  as  far  as  enthusiastic  consumer  support  is  in¬ 
volved. 

Kraut — There  are  rumors  on  the  street  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  sharp  advance.  There  have  apparently  been 
some  sales  made  on  cabbage  for  kraut  purposes  at  very 
high  figures,  so  high  as  to  upset  all  current  prices  on 
canned  kraut.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  so  many 
thousand  gallons  of  kraut  already  cut  and  curing  in 
tanks  on  which  statistics  are  impossible  to  secure  that 
those  supplies  may  have  a  bearish  effect  on  the  situa¬ 
tion.  There  is  such  a  variation  in  prices  now  quoted 
that  we  will  refrain  from  mentioning  any  figures  until 
our  next  week’s  letter. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Hearing — The  jobbing, 
brokerage  and  canning  fraternities  are  all  of  them 
much  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  important  con¬ 
ferences  being  held  at  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  begin¬ 
ning  October  24th.  Everybody  connected  with  the 
business  realizes  that  a  lot  of  trade  abuses  need  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  is  the  feeling  of  everyone  that  the 
limelight  of  open,  free  and  frank  discussion  of  this 
subject  before  constituted  authority  will  bring  about 
some  recommendations  and  some  reassurances  which 
will  nut  business  onto  a  sounder  foundation. 

Food  Products  Club’s  Annual  Banquet — The  entire 
Chicago  craft — jobbers,  brokers,  chain  store  operators 
and  all  associated  industries — are  getting  together  for 
their  big  night  tonight.  This  is,  of  course,  purely  a 
social  affair  and  is  a  unique  gathering  where  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  relax  for  an  evening  and  renew  their 
personal  contracts.  It  is  always  largely  attended  by 
the  representative  men  in  the  trade.  Out-of-town 
guests  are  always  also  in  large  attendance. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


WANTED— Position  Superintend'^nt  Processor,  in  canning  factory. 
Can  build  new  plant,  install  machinery  or  reconstruct  an  old 
plant,  can  do  anything  about  a  canning  factory.  Good  re- 

Address  Box  B-1612  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning  Trade." 

Fewer  Tomatoes  Held  by  Canners  Than  for  Years. 
Doubt  if  10  Per  Cent  of  the  Pack  Is  Still  Held. 

Demand  Less  Active — Less  Than  $1.00  for  2s 
Not  Interesting — No  Delayed  Shipments 
Listened  To — Spring  Business  Ig¬ 
nored,  as  No  One  Is  Storing 
Goods  Against  It — Coming 
Meetings  of  Canners. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  October  25,  1928. 
EATHER — Ideal  October  weather  has  continued 
throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the  past  week, 
although  there  have  been  three  light  frosts,  with 
a  little  ice  observable  this  morning.  A  good  general 
rainfall  would  be  very  welcome  at  this  time. 

Tomato  Pack — There  is  nothing  we  can  add  now  to 
our  previous  reports  regarding  the  tomato  pack  in  the 
Ozarks.  The  shortage  in  the  pack  for  the  season  will 
undoubtedly  total  up  from  800  carloads  to  1,000  car¬ 
loads  less  than  the  pack  of  1927. 

Tomatoes  Unsold — There  are  fewer  carloads  of  to¬ 
matoes  unsold  today  in  the  hands  of  Missouri  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  canners  than  has  been  the  case  at  this  period  in 
the  year  for  many  years  past.  We  feel  reasonably  sure 
if  these  holdings  were  totaled  up  that  same  would  not 
exceed  8  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  season’s 
pack  in  the  district. 

Tomato  Sales — While  there  have  been  quite  a  few 
cars  of  tomatoes  sold  during  the  past  week,  at  the  same 
time  it  is  observable  that  the  demand  is  less  active. 
However,  this  demand  is  in  keping  with  the  very  lim¬ 
ited  supply.  Numerous  canners  have  sold  their  last 
cars,  and  those  holding  any  tomatoes  unsold  are  abso¬ 
lutely  firm  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  market  prices,  and 
refuse  to  entertain  any  offers  below  canners’  asking 
prices. 

Tomato  Prices — During  the  past  week  some  can¬ 
ners  have  sold  their  last  cars  of  2s  standards  as  low  as 
90c  factory  points.  However,  there  have  also  been 
some  sales  of  this  size  at  95c.  The  few  canners  now 
holding  any  2s  standard  tomatoes  are  asking  from  95c 
to  $1.00  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  and  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  sell  at  these  prices  when  they  confirm  any  sales. 
Odd  lots  of  other  sizes  have  sold  -during  the  past  week : 
Is  standard,  6214  to  65c;  Is  tall,  15  oz.,  80c;  No.  303 
cans,  85c;  No.  21/.2  standards,  $1.25  to  $1.30;  3s  stand¬ 
ards,  $1.40  to  $1.45;  10s  standards,  $4.75,  f.  o.  b.  ship¬ 
ping  points.  Carlots  of  these  last  mentioned  sizes  are 
not  obtainable  in  the  Ozarks,  and  any  sales  of  these 
sizes  were  made  for  shipment  along  with  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards. 

Canners  Busy — Many  tomato  canners  in  both  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Arkansas  are  still  busy  making  shipments  on 
their  contract  sales.  It  will  probably  be  the  middle  of 
November  before  some  canners  complete  their  ship¬ 
ments.  However,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  hasten 
this  work  along  and  wind  up  the  season’s  business  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

No  Delayed  Shipments — Offers  are  being  submit¬ 
ted  each  week  where  buyers  want  to  make  purchase  of 
tomatoes  for  delayed  shipment,  and  in  every  instance 
these  orders  are  promptly  declined,  as  canners  posi¬ 
tively  refuse  to  confirm  any  sales  except  for  immediate 
or  prompt  shipment.  Canners  state  that  they  would 
not  be  interested  in  selling  2s  standard  tomatoes  today 


at  95c,  when  the  same  canners  believe  if  they  have  any 
tomatoes  left  unsold  in  December,  that  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  sale  of  same,  2s  standards,  at  $1,  factory 
point. 

Slow  Buyers — Canners  in  the  Ozark  packing  dis¬ 
trict  are  commenting  upon  the  number  of  buyers  who 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  tomato  market  situation 
and  cover  for  their  requirements  of  tomatoes  when 
prices  were  ruling  low,  and  who  are  now  compelled  to 
come  into  the  market  and  pay  canners  full  asking 
prices.  We  heard  one  canner  remark  that  it  looked 
like  the  jobbing  grocery  canned  foods  buyers  had  lost 
their  nerve — or,  perhaps  had  expected  tomato  canners 
to  continue  to  sell  tomatoes  continuously  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  low  prices  which  have  been  ruling  for  the  past 
three  years,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  canners 
were  taking  heavy  loses  on  sales  at  prices  that  had 
been  ruling. 

Full  Requirements — Every  carload  buyer  of  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes  who  expects  to  draw  any  supply  from  the 
Ozark  packing  district  had  better  get  busy  and  make 
purchase  at  once  at  ruling  market  prices,  taking  prompt 
shipment,  and  provide  for  their  full  requiremetns,  if 
possible,  until  another  season’s  pack  is  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment. 

Winter  and  Spring  Business — We  are  unable  to  lo¬ 
cate  any  canner  in  the  Ozarks  who  is  making  any  ar¬ 
rangements  to  store  away  any  canned  tomatoes  what¬ 
ever  to  meet  trade  requirements  during  the  late  winter 
and  spring  months.  Canners  state  that  their  holdings 
are  so  limited  that  they  prefer  to  sell  these  holdings 
now,  although  these  canners  believe  that  much  higher 
prices  will  rule  on  any  available  lots  of  canned  tomatoes 
during  the  last  winter  and  spring  months.  We  wonder 
what  carload  buyers  who  usually  draw  their  tomatoes 
from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  are  going  to  do  about  get¬ 
ting  a  supply  of  same  when  they  come  into  the  market 
later  and  find  none  are  obtainable  in  the  Ozarks. 

Next  Year’s  Tomato  Acreage — There  is  consider¬ 
able  discussion  going  on  between  canners  throughout 
the  Ozark  packing  district  as  to  the  probable  tomato 
acreage  for  next  week’s  pack.  These  canners  seem  to 
realize  that  they  must  keep  down  their  contracted  to¬ 
mato  acreage  to  a  basis  that  will  prevent  an  overpro¬ 
duction  in  the  pack  of  canned  tomatoes.  If  prices  on 
the  finished  product  are  to  become  stabilized,  these 
canners  seem  to  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  that  they 
must  be  able  to  market  their  tomatoes  at  prices  that 
will  yield  them  a  living  margin  of  profit. 

Spot  Green  Beans — Inquiries  are  continually  being 
made  by  brokers  and  jobbing  grocers  for  cut  stringless 
green  beans.  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans.  If  any  of  these  are 
obtainable  in  the  Ozarks,  we  have  been  unable  to  locate 
offerings. 

Canned  Apples — The  few  canners  who  are  packing 
apples  in  Northwest  Arkansas  are  still  at  work,  and  we 
are  told  that  they  are  packing  the  best  grade  of  canned 
apples  ever  packed  in  the  district.  These  apples  are  in 
No.  10  cans,  and  are  being  sold  for  $3.75  to  $4.00  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  points.  We  understand  that  no  surplus  will 
be  packed  to  store  away  for  winter  or  spring  business. 

Blackberries — The  few  cars  of  spot  No.  2  blackber¬ 
ries  in  water,  E.  L.  cans,  are  being  offered  very  reason¬ 
ably  by  the  Missouri  canners  who  are  holding  same. 
Straight  cars  can  be  bought  as  low  as  $1.10  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  Two  or  three  canners  who  are 
holding  a  few  blackberries  would  sell  the  No.  2  water 
pack  at  about  $1.20  for  shipment  in  car  with  No.  2  to¬ 
matoes  at  probably  as  low  as  90c  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points 
Missouri. 
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Greens — ^We  understand  that  the  light  pack  of 
mustard  and  turnip  greens  being  put  up  by  Northwest 
Arkansas  canners  will  be  applied  on  sales  of  futures. 
We  do  not  hear  of  any  spot  offerings  of  greens  on  the 
market  now. 

Canners’  Meetings — We  understand  the  plans  for 
canners’  meetings,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  week’s  let¬ 
ter,  will  be  carried  out,  but  we  do  not  have  definite  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  probable  date  for  the  general  caii- 
ners’  meeting  for  the  district,  which  will  likely  be  held 
towards  the  end  of  November.  There  are  indications 
now  that  most  of  the  tomato  canners  throughout  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Arkansas  will  be  members  of  the  local  asso¬ 
ciations  or  the  General  Association  for  the  district,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  date  of  the  Annual  Canners’  Convention, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Ozarks. 

Annual  Convention — The  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Ozark  Canners  Association  will  be  held  next  Jan- 
uard  3  and  4,  at  Fayetteville,  Ark. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 

Fairly  Active  Demand — Round  Lots  Harder  to  Find — 
Weather  Ideal  for  Tomatoes — Quality  Very  Fine — 

Prices  Very  Firm  —  Chains  Buy  Heavily  of 
Cling  Peaches  —  Peach  Prices  Revised 
Downward — Pear  Holdings  Growing 
Light — Big  Market  for  Sal¬ 
mon  Expected 

San  Francisco,  October  25th,  192. 
CTIVE — The  market  during  the  past  week  has 
been  fairly  active,  with  no  small  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  booked  for  future  shipment.  Some  fairly 
large  accounts  which  have  been  buying  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis  for  months  are  coming  into  the  market 
for  future  requirements,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
canners  are  cleaning  up  stocks  and  prices  are  advanc¬ 
ing.  It  is  no  longer  easy  to  pick  up  round  lots  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  products  and  price  changes  are  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  In  general,  canners  are  in  a  better 
shape,  as  far  as  sales  are  concerned,  than  in  many  sea¬ 
sons,  with  a  real  surplus  confined  to  but  one  or  two 
items.  Sales  are  fully  two  months  ahead  of  those  of 
the  past  several  years  and  business  shows  no  signs  of 
slackening  off. 

Tomatoes — Ideal  weather  conditions  continue  to 
prevail  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  and  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  tomatoes  is  going  ahead  steadily,  suggesting 
that  the  output  will  be  a  large  one,  considering  the 
acreage.  The  normal  rainfall  at  San  Francisco  up  to 
the  present  is  considerably  more  than  an  inch,  but  only 
a  trace  has  fallen  so  far  this  year,  so  there  has  been 
no  loss  from  this  source.  Warm  weather  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  during  September  and  October  and  tomatoes 
have  been  of  splendid  quality.  Prices  on  canned  toma¬ 
toes  are  very  firm  and  but  a  few  packers  are  quoting 
the  entire  list.  Some  have  been  off  the  market  for 
some  time,  owing  to  heavy  sales  earlier  in  the  season, 
but  expect  to  have  limited  offerings  to  make  if  pack¬ 
ing  continues  much  longer.  Should  weather  conditions 
continue  favorable  canning  operations  will  be  carried 
on  for  another  month. 

Fruits — An  interesting  feature  of  business  in 
canned  fruits  of  late  has  been  the  very  heavy  buying 
on  the  part  of  Eastern  chain  grocery  stores  of  standard 
cling  peaches.  Some  slight  concessions  in  price  have 


been  made,  but  few  sales,  if  any,  have  been  made  be¬ 
low  $1.50,  with  some  packers  getting  five  cents  more. 
The  pack  of  cling  peaches  has  been  definitely  fixed  by 
the  Canners  League  of  California  at  14,811,606  cases, 
removing  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  size  of  the  output. 
This  action  of  the  League  in  compiling  the  pack  figures 
more  than  two  months  earlier  than  usual  is  coming  in 
for  widespread  commendation,  as  it  makes  possible  a 
market  based  on  fact,  rather  than  conjecture.  With 
other  lines  of  fruits  already  closely  cleaned  up,  packers 
are  enabled  to  concentrate  efforts  on  peaches  and  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  the  pack  can  be  moved,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  revise  open¬ 
ing  prices  slightly  downward. 

Pears — Bartlett  pears  are  getting  in  light  supply 
in  first  hands  and  some  packers  are  advancing  prices 
on  the  remainder  of  their  holdings.  Here  and  there  a 
packer  is  making  short  deliveries  on  some  grades,  al¬ 
though  in  general  full  deliveries  are  being  made  by 
trading  among  first  interests.  The  situation  on  apri¬ 
cots  remains  largely  without  change,  with  but  few 
packers  able  to  supply  the  full  list.  Some  operators 
express  the  opinion  that  apricots  will  prove  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  consuming  trade  than  ever  before, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  canners  handled  riper  fruit  this 
year. 

Salmon — A  heavy  consumption  of  canned  salmon 
is  expected  during  the  next  few  months,  owing  to  the 
lower  price  being  quoted  on  reds,  as  compared  with 
recent  years,  and  the  high  price  of  other  fish  and  of  the 
skyrocketing  price  of  meat.  The  increase  of  10  cents 
on  Alaska  pinks  has  had  the  effect  of  slowing  business 
down  a  little,  but  as  soon  as  present  stocks  are  moved 
the  wholesale  trade  is  expected  to  be  back  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  again  as  active  as  ever.  Just  now  both  pinks  and 
reds  are  moving  in  a  rather  routine  manner,  but  Coast 
interests  are  well  pleased  with  the  volume  of  sales. 
Chums  seem  to  be  about  off  the  market  and  stocks  of 
Columbia  River  salmon  are  also  limited. 

Apples — Several  shipments  of  canned  apples  of  the 
new  pack  have  been  received  of  late  from  the  North¬ 
west,  these  being  received  earlier  than  ever  before. 
California  was  formerly  quite  a  factor  in  the  canned 
apple  field,  but  the  pack  now  being  made  in  this  State 
is  a  rather  limited  one. 

Pineapple — ^The  mid-summer  pack  of  pineapple  in 
Hawaii  has  been  brought  to  a  close  and  canneries  are 
now  operating  but  one  or  two  days  a  week.  A  large 
pack  has  been  made  so  far  this  year,  with  the  fruit  of 
an  unusually  fine  quality.  Sales  have  been  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  industry,  with  many  grades  and 
sizes  already  sold  out  and  prices  very  firm. 

The  Peach  Question — ^The  controversy  over  peach 
^  prices  is  gradually  petering  out,  although  growers  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  meetings  and  to  frame  vague  threats.  A 
mass  meeting  was  held  this  week  at  Yuba  City,  in  the 
heart  of  the  canning  peach  district,  when  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  ask  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
California  State  Legislature  to  investigate  the  Canners 
League  of  California  in  connection  with  this  year’s 
controversy.  F.  E.  Lanye.  manager  of  the  Sutter 
County  Co-operative  Association,  is  urging  the  raising 
of  a  fund  to  bring  legal  action  against  canners  in  an 
effort  to  collect  $25  a  ton  for  this  year’s  crop.  In  the 
meantime  canners  are  directing  their  efforts  to  shoving 
the  huge  crop  of  peaches  which  growers  have  produced 
and  which  has  been  placed  in  cans. 
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THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Difficulties  of  Shrimp  Fishermen — Running  Larger — 
Very  Little  Stock  of  Oysters  on  Hand — Sweet 
Potatoes  Popular — Political  String  Beans 
— Packing  Some  Turnip  Greens 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  25,  1928. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  here  this  past  week  has 
been  moving  mighty  slowly  and,  although  the 
shrimp  are  of  good  size,  there  have  been  very  few 
caught.  A  big  handicap  to  the  shrimp  trawlers  at  this 
time  is  the  grass,  which  is  pretty  much  all  over  Mobile 
Bay  and  so  thick  that  it  greatly  interferes  with  trawl¬ 
ing,  because  the  fishermen  have  to  be  constantly  re¬ 
moving  the  grass  from  the  trawl,  otherwise  it  fills  up 
the  bag  of  the  trawl  so  quickly  that  the  trawl  will  not 
catch  any  shrimp.  Therefore  the  catching  of  shrimp 
under  this  handicap  is  a  very  slow  operation,  because 
a  trawl  bag  that  ordinarily  holds  from  10  to  15  barrels 
of  shrimp  when  filled,  will  turn  out  only  about  50 
pounds,  and  quite  often  only  a  water  bucket  full  of 
shrimp,  and  the  balance  grass ;  hence  it  is  very  difficult 
to  make  any  headway  catching  shrimp  under  such  con¬ 
ditions. 

There  was  a  good  strike  of  large  shrimp  in  Lou¬ 
isiana  last  week,  but  there  is  no  report  of  any  strike 
there  this  past  week,  nor  in  Mississippi,  so  the  chances 
are  that  very  few  shrimp  have  been  packed  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  this  past  week. 

Low  quotations  on  large  headless,  raw  shrimp 
came  into  this  section  from  Eastern  Florida  last  week, 
w’hich  w’ould  indicate  that  Eastern  Florida  has  been 
getting  a  good  many  shrimp  and  the  raw^  market  has 
not  been  very  active.  The  following  are  the  prices  of 
canned  shrimp:  No.  1  medium  (wet  or  dry  pack),  $1.45 
per  dozen,  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy  (wet  or 
dry  pack),  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — ^The  weather  turned  cool  here,  and  if  it 
remains  in  this  condition,  it  will  help  the  raw  oyster 
shippers,  but  it  does  not  mean  very  much  to  the  pack¬ 
ers,  because  there  is  very  little  stock  of  oysters  on 
hand  and  there  will  not  hardly  be  any  more  packed 
until  January.  Nevertheless,  the  packers  welcome  cold 
weather,  because  it  helps  to  fatten  the  oysters  and  gets 
’em  in  condition  to  can.  Last  year  the  weather  was 
warm  up  to  December,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  the 
oysters  never  did  get  real  plump;  hence  they  did  not 
yield  well,  which  added  to  the  shortage  of  the  pack. 
The  following  are  the  prices,  f.  o.  b.  cannery:  4-oz. 


cans,  $1.35  per  dozen ;  5-oz.  cans,  $1.45  per  dozen ;  8-oz. 
cans,  $2.75  per  dozen,  and  10-oz.  cans,  $2.90  per  dozen. 

Sweet  Potatoes — Sweet  potato  is  the  brown  derby 
of  the  vegetable  pack.  It  was  dead  and  apparently 
forgotten  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  it  has  forged  to  the 
front  as  one  of  the  most  popular  packs  and  destined  to 
hold  its  popularity  for  a  few  more  weeks  to  come. 
Probably  the  outstanding  reason  for  the  pack  being 
short  in  this  section  this  season  is  that  practically  no 
sweet  potatoes  were  contracted  or  planted  for  the  can¬ 
ning  factories. 

The  market  was  so  dead  on  sweet  potatoes  when 
the  planting  season  for  them  came  around  that  the 
packers  just  refused  to  talk  sweet  potatoes  with  the 
growers,  and  this  is  the  outcome.  However,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  packers  are  losing  much  sleep  over 
the  situation. 

The  sweet  potato  pack  does  not  appear  to  have  a 
very  strong  appeal  to  the  canners  now,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  raw  stock  can  be  stored  away  in  good  shape 
for  a  long  time,  which  in  a  way  makes  it  a  strong  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  canned  product.  When  sweet  potatoes 
are  plentiful,  they  are  stored  away  raw  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  which  interferes  with  the  sale  of  the  canned 
goods,  and  when  they  are  scarce,  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  is  almost  prohibitive  to  can;  so  it  behooves 
the  packers  to  handle  sweet  potatoes  cautiously,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  rule  now. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  now  selling  from  $1.15  to  $1.20 
per  dozen  for  No.  2(4  cans,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  and  with 
the  raw  material  at  the  price  it  is  now,  sweet  potatoes 
can  not  be  sold  profitably  at  the  above  prices. 

Fall  Stringless  Beans — While  fall  stringless  beans 
in  this  section  are  still  a  live  issue  in  the  vegotable 
pack  campaign,  because  they  are  being  packed,  yet 
they  have  been  discussed  all  that  they  can  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  for  there  is  none  available  to  buy.  They  are 
like  the  burning  issues  in  the  presidential  campaign. 
They  have  been  discussed  and  again  discussed  in  so 
many  different  ways  that  it  seems  nothing  remains 
now  to  do  but  to  cuss  and  re-cuss  in  order  to  keep  the 
respective  parties  and  nominees  before  the  voters.  If 
there  is  any  packer  in  this  section  offering  fall  beans, 
he  must  be  pulling  off  that  whispering  stunt,  because  I 
haven’t  heard  him,  nor  of  him,  either. 

Turnip  Greens — The  report  comes  that  some  tur¬ 
nip  greens  are  still  being  packed  and  may  continue  for 
another  week  or  two,  due  to  the  rain  and  cool  spell  of 
weather  that  has  visited  this  section,  which  appears  to 
be  beneficial  to  both  the  plants  and  the  pack.  The 
prices  are  as  follows :  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen ;  No. 
21/2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $5.00  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 


Conference — Chicago  was  the  center  of  the  American 
grocery  industry  this  week  on  the  occasion  of  the  formal 
trade  practice  submittal  conference,  held  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  C.  W.  Hunt,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
At  the  last  minute  the  chain  store  grocers  withdrew  from  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  conference  on  the  grounds  of  insufficient  prepa¬ 
ration,  but  remained  in  the  role  of  observers. 

Resolutions  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  were  as  follows: 

“J.  Whereas  it  is  essential,  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  and  the  consum- 
iiiK  puhlie,  that  the  pruduetion  and  distribution  of  grocery  products  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  sound  principles  of  economics  and  justice,  in  order 
to  atford  an  equal  opportunity  to  all  manufacturers  and  merchants  and  to 
secure  effective- competition  in- serving  the  public,  be  it  resolved  that: 

“(1)  Terms  of  sale  shall  be  open  and  strictly  adhered  to; 


"(2)  Secret  rebates  or  secret  concessions  or  secret  allowances  of  any 
kinds  are  unfair  methods  of  business ; 

“3)  Price  discrimination  that  is  uneconomic  or  unjustly  discrlmnatory  is 
an  unfair  method  of  business. 

"2.  Whereas  free  deals  operate  to  induce  merchants  to  purchase  beyond 
their  economic  sales  requirements,  automatically  reduce  values,  overstock  the 
trade,  retard  turnover  and  produce  unsound  conditions,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  free  deals  which  are  uneconomic  or  unjustly  discrimina¬ 
tory  are  unfair  methods  of  business. 

“3.  Whereas  the  practice  of  offering  premiums,  gifts  or  prizes  by  the 
use  of  any  scheme  which  involves  the  elements  of  chance,  misrepresentation 
or  fraud  is  against  the  trade  and  public  interest,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  offering  or  giving  of  prizes,  premiums  or  gifts  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  grocery  products,  or  as  an  inducement  thereto,  by 
any  scheme  which  involves  lottery,  misrepresentation  or  fraud  is  an  unfair 
method  of  business. 

“4.  Whereas  commercial  bribery  is  an  immoral  practice  and  therefore 
against  the  trade  and  the  public  interest,  be  it 
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“Resolved,  That  commercial  bribery,  whatever  the  bribe,  however  it  is 
given  and  whether  it  is  given  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  employer,  is 
an  unfair  method  of  business. 

“6.  Whereas,  the  practice  of  selling  at  prices  which  are  uneconomic  or 
misleading  is  against  the  trade  and  the  public  interest ;  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  selling  an  article  at  or  below  delivered  cost,  subject  to 
reasonable  exception,  is  an  unfair  method  of  business ;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  the  use  of  any  uneconomic  or  misleading  selling  price  is 
an  unfair  method  of  business. 

“6.  Resolved,  That  the  abuse  of  buying  power  to  force  uneconomic  or 
unjust  terms  of  sale  upon  sellers  and  the  abuse  of  selling  power  to  force 
uneconomic  or  unjust  terms  of  sale  upon  buyers  are  unfair  methods  of 
business. 

“7.  Resolved,  That  the  practice  of  compelling  the  purchase  of  several  or 
a  group  of  products  as  a  condition  to  the  purchase  of  one  or  more  of  them 
is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

“8.  Resolved,  That  failure  by  a  wholesaler  to  fill  orders  accepted  by  him 
is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

“9.  Resolved,  That  failure  by  a  retailer  to  accept  the  delivery  of  orders 
given  by  him  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

Substitution  of  Products 

“10.  Resolved,  That  the  substitution  by  a  wholesaler  or  a  retailer  of 
another  product  for  the  product  ordered  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

“11.  Resolved,  That  the  making,  causing  or  permitting  to  be  made,  of 
publishing  of  any  false,  untrue,  misleading  or  deceptive  statement,  by  way 
of  advertisement  op  otherwise,  concerning  the  grade,  quaiity,  quantity,  char¬ 
acter,  nature,  origin  or  preparation  of  any  grocery  product,  is  an  unfair 
method  of  business. 

“12.  Resolved,  That  the  use  of  receptively  slack-filled  or  deceptively 
shaped  containers  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

“13.  Whereas,  the  abuse  of  the  factory  drop  shipment  practice  is  uneco¬ 
nomic  and  unjustly  discriminatory ;  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  abuse  of  the  factory  drop  shipment  practice  is  an 
unfair  method  of  business  and  exists  where  for  the  account  of  a  wholesaler 
outside  his  economic  territory,  which  is  the  territory  in  which  he  customarily 
and  continuously  sells  and  delivers  from  his  own  warehouse  stock. 

“14.  Resolved,  That  any  deviation  from  the  original  agreement  with 
respect  to  discount  for  cash  terms  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

Exclusion  Held  Unjust 

“15.  Resolve*!,  That  any  joint  trade  action  which  unjustly  excludes  any 
manufacturer,  merchant  or  product  from  a  market  is  an  unfair  method  of 
business. 

“16.  Whereas,  discriminatory  legislation  is  unsound  in  principle  and  in 
law ;  be  it  ,  ,  .  , 

“Resolved,  That  trade  action  directed  to  secure  the  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  unjustly  discriminates  against  any  branch  of  the  trade  or  any 
business  in  it  is  uneconomic  and  unjust.” 

“17.  Resolved,  That  any  diversion  of  brokerage  resulting  in  uneconomic 
or  unjust  price  discrimination  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

“18.  Resolved,  That  this  grocery  trade  practice  conference,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  be  a  continuing  organization 
to  act  for  the  progressive  elimination  of  unfair  and  uneconomic  trade  prac¬ 
tices  from  the  grocery  trade,  in  pursuance  and  realization  of  the  resolutions 
now  and  hereafter  adopted  by  the  conference ;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  the  conference  create  an  executive  committee  with  a 
membership  representative  of  the  grocery  trade,  authorized  to  plan  the  action 
of  the  conference,  subject  to  its  direction.” 

Kroger  After  A.  &  P.  Record? — Recent  acquisitions  by  the 
Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company  indicate  that  Kroger  is 
definitely  embarked  upon  an  expansion  program  which  will  make 
it  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
■Company  in  the  American  chain  store  grocery  field.  Ultimately, 
it  is  l^lievd,  the  company  plans  to  overtake  the  A.  &  P.  in  the 
number  of  units  operated.  While  most  of  the  recent  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  the  Kroger  concern  have  been  of  small  chains,  the  num¬ 
ber  acquired,  in  the  aggregate,  is  large.  On  December  31,  1927, 
the  company  had  3,749  stores  in  operation.  Since  that  time 
additions  through  acquisition  and  new  openings  have  brought 
that  number  up  to  4,787,  with  the  expansion  program  still  under 
way  in  full  swing. 

Recently  Kroger  has  been  picking  up  small  Piggly  Wiggly 
chains  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  has  acquired  a 
sizable  number  of  these  stores,  in  addition  to  the  present  Piggly 
Wiggly  corporation.  Under  present  plans,  Kroger  will  continue 
to  operate  these  Piggly  Wiggly  stores  under  the  Piggly  Wiggly 
name  and  style,  and  will  add  further  to  the  number. 

At  several  times  in  the  past  year  there  has  been  mention 
of  a  deal  involving  Kroger  with  National  Stores  Company  and 
American  Stores  Company.  At  times  it  has  appeared  that  a 
deal  with  either  or  both  of  these  chains  was  under  way,  not¬ 
withstanding  denials  from  the  officials  of  the  companies  men¬ 
tioned.  Such  a  triple  merger  would  put  Kroger  in  a  dominating 
position  in  the  chain  grocery  field.  At  present  the  Kroger 
concern  has  far-flung  interests,  extending  from  the  East  clear 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  company  would 
have  gone  so  heavily  into  the  Pacific  Coast  territory  unless  it 
plans  a  nation-wide  chain,  stretching  clear  across  the  continent, 
and  contemplates  using  the  chains  already  acquired  as  the  nu¬ 
cleus  around  which  to  shape  up  a  new  national  chain.  If  its 
plans  for  acquisition  of  a  large  Eastern  chain  carry  through, 
the  Kroger  Company  will  be  in  a  strong  position  in  all  of  the 
principal  marketing  sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  Piggly  Wiggly  Deal — According  to  California  reports, 
acquisition  of  Piggly  Wiggly  by  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking 
precedes  a  combination  of  all  Western  Piggly  Wiggly  chains 
under  the  leadership  of  New  York  fiscal  agents,  affiliated  with 
Kroger.  Recent  merger  of  Piggly  Wiggly  and  Safeway  Stores, 
it  is  indicated,  is  part  of  this  move.  Indications  are,  it  is  said, 
that  the  controlling  interest  in  other  Western  Piggly  Wiggly 
units  will  shortly  pass  into  the  same  hands.  Negotiations  are 
now  reported  in  progress  looking  to  the  acquisition  of  the 


Williams  Piggly  Wggly  chain  in  East  Bay  territory,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Santa  Clara  county,  and  Hawaii,  and  also  toward  the 
Grimes  Piggly  Wiggly  chain,  including  Piggly  Wiggly  of  San 
Francisco  and  Piggly  Wiggly  of  Denver. 

Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company  has  acquired  108  Pig¬ 
gly  Wiggly  stores  of  the  Piggly  Wiggly  Valley  Corporation  in 
l-iouisville,  Ky.,  and  surrounding  territory,  and  also  30  additional 
Piggly  Wiggly  stores  in  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  operated  under 
the  name  of  Middle  States  Stores  Corporation.  The  warehouse 
of  the  Piggly  Wiggly  Corporation  in  Louisville,  as  well  as  all 
automotive  equipment,  is  included  in  the  deal.  The  entire  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Piggly  Wiggly  stores  will  continue  with  their 
operation  under  the  control  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking 
Company. 

The  Kroger  Company  has  also  fortified  its  position  in  the 
St.  Louis  market  with  completion  of  negotiations  for  taking 
over  100  Piggly  Wiggly  stores  and  43  Kohn  stores  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  &  Illinois  Stores  Company,  located  in  St.  Louis  and  sur¬ 
rounding  territory.  Included  in  the  transaction  is  the  large 
Piggly  Wiggly  warehouse  located  in  St.  Louis,  together  with  all 
automotive  equipment  of  the  Missouri  &  Illinois  Stores  Com¬ 
pany. 

Sanitary-Safeway  Combine — A  special  meeting  of  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Sanitary  Grocery  Company  has  been  called  for 
November  8  to  vote  on  a  plan  of  reorganization  which  will  per¬ 
mit  the  exchange  of  stock  of  Sanitary  Grocery  for  stock  of  the 
Safeway  Stores,  Inc.  The  Safeway  chain,  comprising  1,100 
grocery  stores,  370  meat  markets  and  6  bakeries,  constitutes 
the  largest  chain  w’est  of  the  Mississippi.  The  plan  of  merger, 
as  outlined  to  the  stockholders  of  Sanitary  Grocery,  embodies 
the  following  points:  “All  of  the  assets  and  business  of  the 
Sanitary  Grocery  Co.,  Inc.,  will  be  transferred  to  a  new  cor¬ 
poration.  The  new  corporation  will  issue  its  stock  to  Sanitary 
Grocery  Co.,  Inc.,  and  agree  to  pay  all  the  liabilities  of  Sanitary 
Grocery  Co.,  Inc.,  except  that  the  redemption  price  of  such  out¬ 
standing  Sanitary  preferred  stock  as  shall  not  be  surrendered 
for  conversion  into  common  stock  will  be  held  as  hereinafter 
stated.  Sanitary  Grocery  Co.,  Inc.,  will  immediately  there¬ 
after  transfer  the  stock  of  the  new  corporation  so  issued  to 
Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  a  Maryland  corporation.  Safeway  Stores, 
Inc.,  will  issue  to  Sanitary  Grocery  Co.,  Inc.,  a  number  of  shares 
of  the  common  stock  of  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  equal  to  three 
times  the  number  of  outstanding  shares  of  Sanitary  common 
stock  (including  shares  issuable  upon  conversion  of  preferred 
stock  by  the  expiration  of  the  conversion  privilege).  Sanitary 
Grocery  Co.,  Inc.,  will  be  dissolved  and  will  make  distribution  to 
its  common  stockholders  of  the  Safeway  common  stock  on  the 
basis  of  three  shares  of  Safeway  for  one  share  of  Sanitary.” 

According  to  unconfirmed  reports  from  California,  interests 
affiliated  with  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company  are  cred¬ 
ited  with  putting  through  the  Safeway-Sanitary  merger,  with 
the  probability  that  the  merged  stores  will  ultimately  go  into  a 
national  Kroger  chain. 

THE  FARM  RELIEF  QUESTION  SETTLED 


Read  this  from  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Department  of  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men: 


“Ruinous  competition  among  retailers — competi¬ 
tion  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  in 
the  end  forces  prices  up — is  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  agricultural  depression,  according  to  Dr.  Stephen 
I.  Miller,  executive  manager  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Credit  Men. 


“Along  with  others,  the  farmer  shares  in  this  ele- 
'ment  of  weakness  in  our  economic  system,”  Dr.  Miller 
writes  in  the  October  number  of  the  Credit  Monthly. 
“Between  producers  and  consumers  are  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  distributors  who  should  not  be  in  business. 


These  middlemen  compete  without  due  regard  to  busi¬ 
ness  standards;  they  decrease  the  average  turnover 
per  distributor;  when  they  fail,  they  glut  the  market 
with  bankruptcy  goods.  They  could  not  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  if  credits  were  more  carefully  analyzed  by  credit 
departments. 

“These  wastes  increase  the  prices  paid  by  the 
consumer.  When  they  are  eliminated,  prices  will  go 
down.  When  prices  go  down,  demand  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  When  demand  is  increased,  the  farmer  is 
benefited.” 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


r  liillLE  AWHILE 

H  There  i»  a  saving  grace  in  a  sente  of  humor. 

p  Rslsx  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentslly, 
y  physioally— and  financially 

n  Send  in  YOUR  contribution 

o  All  are  welcome. 


YOU 

You  are  the  fellow  who  has  to  decide 
Whether  you’ll  do  it  or  toss  it  aside ; 

You  are  the  fellow  who  makes  up  your  mind 
Whether  you’ll  lead  or  will  linger  behind, 
Whether  you’ll  try  for  the  good  that’s  afar, 

Or  be  contented  to  stay  where  you  are. 

Take  it  or  leave  it.  There’s  something  to  do. 
Just  think  it  over,  it’s  all  up  to  you. 

— Telegraph  World. 


RUINOUS  COMPETITION 

Customer — How’s  business? 

Restaurant  Proprietor — Terrible.  A  new  drug 
store  just  opened  across  the  street. — Boston  Globe. 

rubbing"  IT  IN 

Angry  Motorist — Some  of  you  pedestrians  walk 
along  just  as  if  you  owned  the  streets. 

Irate  Pedestrian — Yes,  and  some  of  you  motorists 
drive  around  as  if  you  owned  the  car. — Earth  Remover. 


SHE  BUILDS 
“Is  her  hair  shingled?” 

“Yes,  and  her  face  plastered.” — Detroit  News. 


HANDICAPPED 

“Sam,  do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ?” 

“Ah  does,  sad.” 

“Well,  Sam,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  your¬ 
self?” 

“Jedge,  wif  dem  limitations  you  jes’  put  on  me. 
Ah  don’t  believe  Ah  has  anything  to  say.” — Haysco 
Spigot. 


“AND  HOW” 

“What  do  the  inmates  think  of  the  new  asylum  ?” 
“They  just  rave  about  it.” — Pittsburgh  Press. 


JUST  ON  SURFACE 


1  CRATES 

^^^^^icKINGBOX^ 

1  Chapman 

&  Dewey 
Company 

Lumber  I 

1 

Manufacturers 

1 

1  Memphis, 

Tenn.  j 

II  All  Varieties  Gum  and  Cottonwood  Boxes  and  Crates.  | 

Mother — No,  dear,  you  mustn’t  eat  any  candy  to¬ 
day.  Don’t  you  know  it  is  bad  for  your  complexion? 

Daughter — Well,  I  know  it  makes  my  compleck- 
shun  awful  sticky,  but  it  washes  off. — Pathfinder. 


Irate  Guest:  “Look  here,  the  rain  is  simply  pour¬ 
ing  through  the  roof  of  my  bedroom.” 

Proprietor:  “Absolutely  according  to  our  prospec¬ 
tus,  sir.  Running  water  in  every  room.” — Exchange. 


r 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Conners 


Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc, 


L: 


(  Thos.  L.  North  I 
11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMI^ION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Top  Buyers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adbesives.  pastes  and  ohms. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co..  New  York  City. 

adjusted,  for  Chain  Dorico. 

Hanachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunoe,  Wit. 

Applo  Pnrinr  Machinaa.  Sea  Parinn  Mack. 

BASKETS.  Piekinr. 

Swing;  Bros..  Bidsely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chitholm-Rydar  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co..  Sal^  N.  J. 

Hanaan  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baakata.  Wire,  Scalding.  Picking,  ate.  Sea  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Robber.  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porta  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  PMte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  Sea  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

GibralUr  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Btfgan,  N.  J. 
Hinds  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 

Barlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Ranneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimora. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Slayaman  A  Co.,  Baltimora. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  Sea  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  Sea  Bottlers  Mehy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  _ 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  Sea  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Barlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXES,  Wooden. 

Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Wmtminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co..  Baltimora. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  Sea  Corr.  Paper 
Products.  ,  ,  „  , 

BuckeU  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
BuckeU,  Wood.  Sea  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mehy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max.,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors^  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  Sea  Filling  Machinea. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  Sea  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co..  Max.  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hausen  Gang.  Maehy.  Oe.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York,  Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Wheeling  Can  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spraguo-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Barlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mehy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mehy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  SHevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machinea,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimora. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Taiylu. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chisago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broetou.  K.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKKKS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  tVis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  Sue  Corn  Ceeksr 
Filers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Beset, 
Bettis  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Binds  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

(7RANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINBS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltinvore. 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co,,  Baltimore. 

CRATES.  Wooden. 

Chapman  A  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mehy. 
DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps.  etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mehy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  Sea  Closing  Mash. 

IJBYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Mw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  Sl  Co.p  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  etc. 

V.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K,  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetio- 
ally  sealed). 


,.,1111  \jo,,  xNew  lorK. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hindo  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboerds,  ste, 
Gibraltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
liinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-FUIen. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mshy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chalpman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore.  ' 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mash. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakejn  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cane,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Orad.  Mi-hr..  FV..ia 
Fruit  Parers.  Sea  Paring  Maehi«*> 
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FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Solls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generator!,  Electric.  See  Motor*. 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  Tumblers,  etc. 
GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfandler  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

GoTOTors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyor*. 

Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Com  HmJcw. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Gmd.  Mc^. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Vlners.  See  Pea  Hirers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
INSURANCE.  Canners’. 

Oanners*  Exchange,  I^nsing  B.  ^^mer,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steaim 
t,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolit,  Ina. 
3prague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacket^, 
r.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robin*  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp  ,  Chica^.  t  •  j 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlln-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wu. 

Edw.  RennAerg  ft  Son*  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  In«u,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KETTLES,  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg.  Wl*. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Lltho  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Lltho.  Co.,  CincinnatL 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  G^s,  etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  SUmper*  and  Markers. 


Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING-  MCHT. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robin*  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS*  B^CHINEST. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Edw.  Rcnneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robin*  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Ce.,  Baltimore. 

Packers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tube,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cents. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrag.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 


Slnelalr-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Boscman,  Md. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Roger*  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salma,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wi*. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wi*. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS.  „ 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitter*. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screen*. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 


Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Seales.  See  Scales.  _ 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 


Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langrsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langrsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saceharometers  (syrup  teeters).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  BIACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  Sea  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 
SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boseman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machine*. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINnkT. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  III. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters.  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners*  Machinery. 
STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettle*. 


Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


L.necks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TANKS,  Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TEL^HONE.  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 


THERMOMETERS.  GAUGES,  etc. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
The  Mellingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 
TOMATO  CANNING  BIACHINERT. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  <k>rp.,  Cedarburg.  Wlu. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  (jo.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS.  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  CountershafU.  See  Speed 
yiNERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Co.,  Kawaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANfHNG. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  (jo..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (jedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Boo 
Tanks.  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Coring.  Paper  Produets. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Maok. 
WYANDOTTB,  Sanitory  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte.  Mieb. 
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dlaysman 
Gang  Slitter 


TXrE  guarantee  this  machine  to  “Cut  Dead  « 
True.”  All  tin  fed  comes  through  ah-  u 
solutely  square  and  parallel.  They  will  silt  jj 
strips  down  to  2  inches  when  fitted  with  narrow  y 
hubs,  or  33^  inches  wide  with  regular  hubs  and  [j 
3%  inches  in  length.  Width  of  regular  hub  o 
and  cutter  together  3%  inches ;  width  of  narrow  [j 
hub  and  cutter  together  1%  inches.  | 

The  large  cutter  shafts  are  set  their  entire  o 
length  in  long  solid  bearings.  There  is  no  jJ 
spring;  they  are  also  provided  with  end  thrust  ° 
bearings,  eliminating  all  lateral  motions  and  (j 
permitting  of  very  accurate  adjustment.  j| 

No  overhead  drive  is  required  for  the  grind-  S 
er,  which  is  carried  directly  on  the  frame  of  the  U 
machine  and  driven  by  belt  from  the  driving  0 
pulley  on  the  cutter  shaft.  y 


Slaysman  &  Company 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


The  necessary  basis  of  a 


QUALITY  PACK 


Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  'expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 


800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 


ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC 


Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 

Branches  in  ten  western  states 


